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NEW HYBRID TKA HOSE "SUNBURST." 

Oolour, cadmium-yellow, orange in the centre, and paler at margins of petals. 
Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society in 1912. 
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FOREWORDS. 



The rose seems to have been a cherished flower from time 
immemorial. In Holy Writ the prophet Isaiah says : " The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose," but it is doubtful if 
the rose he mentions is the true one. However, the rose has 
long flourished in the Holy Land and the East generally, and 
so it is more than probable that the rose of Holy Writ may be 
the true one. Anyway, the ancients were well acquainted 
with its beauties and subtle charms, since Herodotus, Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus, Virgil, and Pliny of old refer to it. 
The latter, indeed, says that the warriors of his time crowned 
themselves with garlands of roses during their feasts, and 
also covered their food with the petals or sprinkled it with 
the fragrant oil thereof. 

In more modern times the rose has also been held in high 
esteem as an emblem of joy and sadness. Thus young folks 
used to decorate themselves with garlands of roses, strew 
roses on the ground before the happy bridal pair; and, ac- 
cording to Camden, a writer in the fifteenth century, " there 
was in his day a classical custom observed, time out of 
mind, at Oakley, in Surrey, of planting a rose tree on the 
graves, especially of the young men and maidens who have 
just lost their lovers, so that this churchyard is full of them."' 
Then, it has long been a custom in this country to use rose- 
water to wash the hands and refresh the face after a banquet. 

In other ways, less romantic, the rose has come into pro- 
mfnence in this country. As everyone who has read English 
history knows, the red and the white rose were chosen as 
emblems by the opposing factions in the War of the Roses, 
made famous by the immortal bard, Shakespeare : 

" . . . . This brawl to-day 
Grown to this faction, in the Temple Garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night." 

Since that memorable aSair the rose, however, has been 
regarded more as the emblem of peace. For the last three 
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hundred years, at least, it has gradually become a favourite 
flower for decorating the garden, the greenhouse, and the 
home. Now the possessor of the humble cottage garden, the 
villa garden, and of the larger garden of the manor and 
palace, cultivates the rose by the dozens, hundreds, and 
thousands, and cherishes its brilliant and dainty colours and 
delicious fragrance more than that of aiiy other flower. So 
popular, indeed, has it become that it has been crowned 
unanimously as the " Queen of Flowers." 

As showing the remarkable increase of varieties cultivated 
during the last three hundred years, we may mention that 
in 1681 ten sorts were described, in 1620 nineteen varieties, 
in 1784 twenty-one, in 1797 forty-six. In 1829 a French 
grower published a catalogue of 2,562 varieties, and ten 
years later the number had advanced to thousands. The 
varieties named in the schedule at the end of this volume by 
no means represent the whole of those in cultivation on the 
Continent. Still, the list is a formidable one. What we have 
done is simply to include the names of those to be found in 
the catalogues of English growers, omitting an immense 
number of kinds enumerated in French and German lists. 

During the last hundred years a large number of books 
dealing with rose-growing has been published. Few of 
them have, however, achieved a greater amount of popu- 
larity than the present one, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1889. Since then eight further editions have been issued, and 
now the publishers are issuing this, the ninth, with all the 
details brought up to date, including all the new varieties intro- 
duced during 1912. Many new kinds were exhibited in 
1913, but their merits have not yet been sufficiently proved to 
be included in the present edition. We have endeavoured to 
crowd into the volume every detail likely to be of practical 
value to th9 amateur rosarian, and we think we can honestly 
claim that the work contains more infornntion on roses and 
their cultivation than any other book of the kind. 

" Rose ! thou are the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower; 
Rose ! thou are the fondest child 
Of dimpled spring, the wood nymph wild I 
Even the gods, who walk the sky, 
Ave amorous of thy scented sigh." 

1913. T. AV. S. 




AN AfiCHWAY OF EAMBLEK KUSE.S. 
fPhoto bv Arthur E. Crump.) 




IIYBlUi) AUSTKIAV 

A beautiful new rose. The 
carmine tint, the reverse old 



r.KIAU KO^E "JULIET." 

inner sidrs ni the petals are of a crimson- 
i^old. Known as a Pernettiana rose. 
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Alba. (Rosa alba). — The original type of this rose has been 
in cultivation since 1597. It bears small white fragrant 
blooms in June and July. The hybrids obtained from it are 
numerous, and all bear very beautiful blush or rosy-tinted 
blooms of exquisite fragrance. Essentially early summer 
blooming, and best grown, as dwarfs, although some sorts do 
well aa standards. They require to be pruned closely, i.e., 
to two or three " eyes " or buds. Good ordinary soil and a 
well-drained bed or border will suit their growth well. Not 
suited for town gardens. The following are typical kinds : 
Maiden's Blush, blush; and Celestial, flesh. 

Ayrshire (Rosa repens scandens). — A native species from 
which several varieties 
hardy in constitution, 
rapid in growth, and 
prolific in flowering have 
been raised. They are 
all admirably adapted 
tor quickly covering 
tree stumps, trellises, 
arbours, pergolas, pil- 
lars, walls, fences, etc., 
and grow with the 
greatest freedom in 
ordinary soils, in sun 
or in shade. Specially 
adapted for town gar- 
dens. Make excellent 
weeping roses budded 
on standard briars. Re- 
quire no pruning beyond- 
thinnint;- out the shoots 
a little'; and removing 
dead wood and 
cuttino' off the soft tips of remaining shoots. Dundee 
Rambler, white ; Bennett's Seedling, White ; Ruga, flesh j and 




The AnsTRiAN Briar Rose. 
(See next page. ) 
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Splendens, flesh, are excellent, sorts. Ruga is perhaps the 
best of all. This is said to be a hybrid between an Ayrshire 
and a tearsoented rose. The foregoing -with the exception of 
Euga and Splendens, are scentless roses. 

Austrian Briar (Rosa lutea). — A European species, first 
introduced into this country in 1596, and bearing lovely 
yellow solitary flowers in June and July only. There are four 
varieties of it, namely, Austrian Copper, single, reddish 
copper; Austrian Yellow, single yellow; Harrisonii, golden 




The Ai'PLE-EEARiNG Rose. 

yellow, double; and Persian Yellow, rich yellow, double. They 
are easily distinguished from otlier roses by their prickly 
chocolate-coloured shoots, small leaves, and, solitary flowers. 
Although Jiardy, tliey thrive best in a well-drained border at 
til© foot of a south wall. A poor rather than a rich soil suits 
them best. They are essentially pure air roses, and hence 
not suited for town or suburban gardens. The flowers beinjr 
borne near the extremities of the shoots of the previous year's 
growth, only the unripened tips of the strongest of the latter 
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should be removed, and the weakest thinned out slightly 
May be grown as dwarfs or standards ; the former is the best 
method of the two, however. 

Apple-bearing: (Rosa pomifera). — A near ally of the 
Scotch Ease (R. pimpinellifolia), a native of Europe (Britain), 
and long cultivated in old-fashioned gardens. It is very hardy, 
has glaucous foliage, and bears large single red flowers freely 
in June and July, which are succeeded by big brilliant scarlet 




The Banksian Rose. 



apple or pear-shaped Jieps, that ripen in early autumn. A 
charming rose for the rough border, and succeeding under 
similar treatment to that accorded to R. rugosa. No pnming 
be5'ond thinning out tlie shoots, when crowded, required. 

Banksian (Rosa Banksia). — Originally intioduced from 
China in 1809. The typical species (Alba) bears small white, 
double, pleasantly-scented flowers in clusters in early summer. 
There is also a yellow variety (Lutea), which is equally 
pretty. These roses are not quite hardy, hence will only 
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succeed against a south wall and in fairly good soil in a 
well-drained border. They will do well also against the 
back wall of a sunny, cold greenhouse. A warm greenhouse 
is not suitable, as the beat would encourage a too free 
growth at the expense of flowering. Pruning should be done 




A Typical Bourbon Rose. 
(See next page.) 



after flowering in June or July, cutting away gross shoots of 
the current year's growth that are not required to form 
future branches to fill up space, reserving the smaller twiggy 
shoots which alone will bear flowers next season. 

Barberry-leaved (Eosa berberifolia). — A native of 
Persia and Tartary, and introduced in 1790. An exquisite but 
unfortunateily very tender rose. It bears solitary small 
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yellow flo'wers, with a dark crimson spot at the base of each 
petal. There is one variety, Hardii, which bears single yellow 
blooms, having a chocolate blotch at the base of each petal. 
Tlie flowers are very fragrant. ToO' tender to grow outdoors, 
except oil a warm, well-drained bed or border against a south 
wall. Rarely grown in this country. Prune in April, thin- 
ning out weali shoots only. 

Bourbon (Rosa bourboniana). — In the earlier editions of 
this work we divided the Bourbon roses into two sections, the 
Bourbon pioper and the Bourbon perpetual, but we have now 
decided to include both in one section, o-wing to the difficulty 
of striking a I'eally well-defined line of demarcation between 
the two. The parentage of the Bourbon roses seems to be very 
much mixed, but the original type, from which the present 
race has sprung, was introduced from the Isle of Bourbon 
about 1825, and is said tO' be a hybrid between a China and 
a Damask rose. Whatever the origin of this beautiful race of 
rosesi, the sorts now in cultivation are remarkable for their 
free-floTvering qualities^, vigorous growth, and delicious fra- 
grance. They are especially valuahle for late flowering, blooms 
being forthcoming long after other roses have ceased to 
blossom. All the varieties do equally well as dwarfs, half- 
standards, standards, and climbers. They require a warm, 
well-drained soil, and a. position well sheltered from cold winds, 
to succeed satisfactorily. In the matter of pruning, do not 
cut the plants back too' severely. Cut away the weak wood 
entirely, shorten the moderate sized slioots to four or six 
inches, and the strongest ones to a foot or so. Typical kinds 
are Souvenir de la Malmaison, and Climbing Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, blush. Both are splendid autumnal bloomers. 
Otlier good kinds are, Madame Isaac Periere, carmine; Mrs. 
Paul, blush; Heimosa, pink, very free; and Mrs. Bosanquet, 
pale flesh. On a warm wall Souvenir de la Malmaison will 
1d6 the first and the last to bloom ; anyhoAV such was our 
experience for several years in a suburban garden. 

Boursault or Alpine (Rosa alpina,).— A thoroughly 

liard_y, vigorous class of climbing rcscs, originating from the 
Alpine Rose (It. alpina); a species introduced in 1683. The 
variety known as Ajnadis if one of the best climbing roses in 
existence for covering a north or east wall quickly, and flower- 
ing profusely in summer ; also' for arbours, trellises, tree stumps 
or pillars in town or suburban gardens. It bears large semi- 




Single Hose Pink Pearl. 

A lai-fffi. thick-Belalled Bingrle variety^; rich pink with golden stamens. 
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double crimson flowers in immense clusters, which are very 
showj' but not very fragrant. Inermis Morlettii, blush, is 
also a charming pillar or wall rose. These roses require 
scarcely any pioiuiug; simply thin out the weak shoots, after 
flowering, and remove the soft tips of the remaining ones in 
March. Ordinary rich soil will suit their requirennents. 

Chinese or Monthly (Rosa indica chinensis).— The old 
Monthly rose is a typical representative of this section. This 







A Typical Chinese Rose. 



was introduced about 1 /70 and has ever since been a favourite 
garden rose because of its free and perpetual flowering pro- 
perties. The other kinds classed in this section are varieties. 
They are all fairly hardy, and bloom veiy freely during summei- 
andautunm when grown in beds or borders of rich, well-drained 
soil, and in a sunny position. They are not suitable for heavy 
cold soils, or sunless positions. China roses always produce 
the best effect when grown by themsielves. With the exception 
of the common or monthly rose, these roses are not suitable 
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for town, nor, indeed, for sui-burban gardens where there is 
much smoke. They require protection in winter, and careful 
pruning. All the Chinas require to have their weak growths 
well thinned out, and the remaining shoots shortened one- 
half to one-third of their lengtli in April. Here is a good selec- 
tion: Conunon or monthly rose, pink; Crainoisie Superieure, 
crimson; Little Pet, wliite; Sauguinea, crimson; Alba, white; 
Lauretta Messimy, rose and yellow; Queen Mab, apricot and 
orange; and Ducher, white. 

Damask (Rosa damascena). — An old and favourite rose, 
supposed to be a, native of Syria, and tO' have been introduced 
intO' this country in 1573. There are several varieties of it, all 
of which are vigorous growers, free-blooming, fragrant, and 
thoro'Ughly hardy. The Damas.k rose is really one of the 
parents of the race of roses known as hybrid perpetuals. 
These roses are largely grown abroad for producing blooms 
for the distillation of rosewateir. All smnmer-blooming. Most 
of them are good town roses', and one or two- are good climbers 
for a south or south-west wall, also excellent for pillars. All 
do well as dwarfs, but do not make good standard kinds, on 
account of their growth being toO' straggly. Plant in Octofcer 
or November eighteen inches to two feet for dwarfs^, and three 
feet apart for standards. Prune in March, thinning out 
weak gi'owth, and shortening the strong shoots about one- 
fourth, according to vigour and size. The vigorous growers, 
like Crimson Damask and Lady Sarah Wilson, only require 
weak wood to be thinned out, and unripened tips of strong 
shoots removed. Typical varieties are the York and 
Lancaster, pink and white, striped; Leda or Painted Rose, 
blush, edged with lake; Crimson Damask, single, crimson; 
Red Damask, red; Lady Sarah Wilson, semi-double, creamy 
blush. 

Damask Perpetual (Rosa damascena var.). — This is 
a form of the damask rose which flowers more or less from 
June to November. Several varieties were cultivated at one 
time, but since the hybrid perpet.ua,ls came into favour they 
have all disappeared except one — the Rose du Roi or Crimson. 
This is a crimson-flowered, sweetly-scented sort of moderate 
growth, and grown chiefly as a dwarf. Its requirements as 
to soil and pruning are similar- to the damask. It is really 
only worth growing where there is plenty of room. Not suited 
for town gardens. 
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Everg^reen (Rosa sempervirens). — Although called ever- 
green, this rose is not really so. It retains some of its foliage, 
it is true, through the winter, but yet not to such an extent 
as to warrant the correct application of the name. Both the 
species — which, by the way, was introduced into this country 
from Central Europe in 16l!9 — and its varieties are thoroughly 
I'.ardy ro^;es, and make excellent climljers for north, east, or 
west walls and fences, arbours, pillars, or weeping standards. 
They are very vigorous growers and profuse bloomers ; chiefly 
summer-flowering roses. The blossoms are mostly semi-double, 
and borne in large bunches or corymbs of ten to fifty blooms 
each, which are white or pink in colour. They all require a 
rich soil. Plant between October and March, and prune in 
March. In pruning merely thin out tho small shoots freely, 
and just remove the tips of the larger ones. First-rate town 
roses. For general culture Donna Maria, white; Felicite et 
Perpetue, creamy- white ; Flora, rosy-flesh; and Myrianthes 
Renoncule, blush, edged rose, are excellent sorts. Felicite 
et Perpetue is, perhaps, the best of them all. 

Fairy or Lavwrenciana Rose (Rosa indica minima). 
— The roses belonging to this section are dwarf forms of the 
China rose, and do not grow more than a foot high. They 
are specially adapted for pot culture in windows or green- 
houses, and for edgings to rose beds, on well-drained soils and 
in mild districts. Easily raised from seed sown in a warm 
greenhouse in early spring. Plants so raised will begin to 
flower when two months old. Thousands of such plants, bear- 
ing double pink flowers, are sold by florists in spring and 
summer. If grown outdoors, a dry soil and sunny position 
are necessary. Scarcely any pruning is required, merely cut- 
ting out weak and removing tips from strong shoots. Do 
this in April. 

French or Gallica (R. gallica). — The race of roses 
grouped under this head is descended from Rosa gallica, a 
native of France and the south of Europe. Prior to the 
advent of the hybrid perpetuals they were the favourite class 
of roses, and grown to the same extent as the H.P.'s are to- 
day. No roses are easier to grow, are more hardy, more 
beautiful when in bloom, or more delicious in their fragrance. 
They will grow in any fairly good soil, but require full ex- 
posure to the sun. Not good town roses, however. They are 




I'BRNETTIANA ROSE MdME. EdOUARD HeEIOT. 

Orange-vermilion when opening, deep pink shaded with orange when fully expanded. 
Gold Medal, N.E.S. 
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oompact growers, and do well grown as dwarfs or standards. 
Plant from October to March, eighteen inches apart if dwarfs, 
and three feet if standards. Prune in March, thinning out 
the centres of the plants, and otherwise treating as advised 
for the Damask Rose. The following are charming varie- 
ties: Rosa Mundi or Village Maid, white, striped rose, and 
purple; Blanchfleur, white, tinted flesh; and ffiillet Parfait, 
white, striped rosy crimson. 

Hybrid Bourbon (Rosa bourboniana hybrida).— The 
roses classed under this head are mostly hybrids between the 
Bourbon and the French or Provence roses. They are a very 
tine type of garden roses, thoroughly hardy, robust growers, 
and fr(-e bloomers. The flowers, individually, are large, 
brilliant in colour, very fragrant, and borne in summer only. 
Ordinary rich soil and a sunny position. They are well 
adapted for town or suburban gardens, even in cold localities, 
and are good pat roses also. Plant October to March, two feet 
apart. Prune as advised for the Bourbon section. Strong 
growers do well for pillars or trellises; moderate growers for 
dwarfs or standards. Typical varieties: Charles Lawson, rose; 
Coupe d'Hebe, deep pink ; Paul Ricault, crimson. 

Hybrid Chinese (Rosa indica hybrida).— Hybrids be- 
tween the French, Provence, and Chinese sections, but possess- 
ing the characteristic features of the two former, i.e., hardiness, 
robustness, and flowering in summer. Like the preceding 
type, they are excellent garden roses, and do well in town or 
suburban gardens. A rich soil and a sunny position will grow 
them well. Some of the sorts, like Blairii No. 2, Chenedole, 
Vivid, and Fulgena, are ©ioellent climbing, weeping, or pillar 
roses, growing from four to ten feet in one season. Madame 
Plantier, white, also makes a splendid standard or pillar rose, 
flowering profusely in summer. Plant in March or April, 
not in autumn. If grown against walls or fences a south 
aspect is best. Thin out weak shoots, and shorten remain- 
der about one-half or one-third, according to size and 
maturit}'. 

Hybrid Tea-scented (Rosa indica odorata hybrida). 
— The race known as Hybnd Teas differ very little in their 
general characteristics from the Hyljrid Per|jetuals, and 
hence are often classed with the latter in catalogues. The 
present varieties originated from crosses and intercrosses 




Hybrid Tea Rose British Queex. 
A pure white variety, r-iisei by Messrs. MoGI-re.iy and Sans, Portnaown. 
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with the Teas . and the Hybrid Perpetuals, and have 
the vigour of the latter with the fragrance of the 
former. La France is a good example of this class 
of rose. All the sorts are adapted for pot culture, 
for growing in beds, and for cultivation as standards, 
half-standards, and dwarfs. Most of them are very liardy 
and well suited for culture in suburban gardens. They 
are first-rate autumnal bloomers. Hybrid Teas require to be 




A Typical Hybrid Tea Rose. 



piuned in the manner advised in the chapter on pruning 
further on. That is to say fairly close tor exhibition pur- 
poses and in a medium way for ordinar)- purposes. The 
following are handsome, free-flowering varieties: Madame 
Jules Grolez, rose; Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, cream and 
lemon; La France, silvei-j^-rose ; Marquise Litta, rose; Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, ros3'-pink; and Madame Abel Chatenay, salmon- 
pink. 

Hybrid Perpetual (Eosa damasccna hyiirida). — Here 
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A PILLAR Rn^F. 
Dorothy IN-ikni-; is one of the uinst ert'ijctivc cliiiiln'ii; 
up .1 jiiiIh, (I'liuto I'V (_'. Turuer.) 
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we ha.ve a, class of rosea of mixed parentage. Some belong to 
the Hybi-id Chinese, some the Daduas-k Perpetual, others the 
Bourbon and Noisette Perpetual. But the majority bear a 
strong resemblance toi the Damask type, and hence are classed 
under the latter. They are all autumnal roses; that is to 
say, they commence to flower in May or June, and continue ;c 
flower until November. This, indeed, is the reason why they 
are termed Perpetuals'. No classi or type of rose is, with the 




A TvpicAL Hybrid Pbrpetoal Rose. 



exception of the tea-scented and hybrid tea, so popular or so 
widely grown as the hybrid perpetual. The numerous va- 
rieties are not only very hardy, free-growing, and capable of 
succeeding well in town and suburban gardens, but are for 
the most part deliciously fragrant and wonderfully varied in 
colour. AH are admirably adapted for pot culture or for 
growing as dwarfs or standards, budded or grafted on the 
manetti, seedling briar, dog rose, or grown on their own roots. 
Thev require a rich soil, a sunny position, and generous treat- 

c2 
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ment. Given tbis and judicious prmiLng annually, no class ci 
rose will flower more jirofusely, or give greater satisfaction- 
Pruning should be done partly in autuiuii and partly in 
Marcb. lu October, tliin out tbe weak and cut away 
old and worn out sboots, leaving strong young ones of tbe 
current year only. In March comjolete the pruning as 
advised in the Chapter on "How to Prune." Following are 
typical varieties: Alfred Colomb, red; Beauty of Waltham, 
carmine; Her Majesty, pale rose; Charles Lefebvre, 




A Typical Hybbid Sweet Bkiar Rose. 



crimson; Dupuy Jamain, cerise; Madame Gabriel Luizet, 
pink; Mrs. John Laing, Paul Neyron, dark rose; 
Prince Camille de Rohan, crimson-maroon ; Victor Verdier, 
carmine; Frau Karl Druschki, white. See also selections 
elsewhere. 

Hybrid Sweet Briar (Rosa rubiginosa hybrida).— A 
new race of roses, obtained by Lord Penzance by crossing 
farieties of the Hybrid Perpetuals and Fortune's Yellow 
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with the Sweet Briar. The varieties thus obtained possess 
fragrant flowers and foliage, bear large and beautifully- 
coloured blossoms, and are in every way a decided acquisition. 
They axe admu-ably ada.pteid for growing in, masses in beds or 
for forming hedges. Grow in ordinary good soil. No pruning 
needed beyond cutting out a few of the older shoots that 
have flowered, to- make room for the young ones. Do this in 
July. Amy Robsart, rose; Anne of Gierstein, crimson; and 
Lady Penzance, copper, are typical varieties. 

Lucida or Clynophylla (Rosa lucida). — A North 
American rose, first introduced into England in 1724. The 
variety Duplex has bright, sihiny foliage, and bears double 
blush-colo'ured flowers during summer and autumn. May be 
grown as a dwarf in ordinary rich soil in a sunny position. 
Not suited for town gardens. Plant October to March, and 
prune moderately in March. 

Macartney (Rosa braotea.ta). — Beautiful evergreen and 
somewhat tender roses, hailing from China, from whence they 
were introduced in 1796 by Lord Macartney. Only two 
varieties' are grown, viz.. Alba simplex, white and single; and 
Marie Leonida, white and creamy, blush, double. These lovely 
roses require to be gro'wn against a south or south-west wall, 
in rich soil. They should be planted in March or April, and 
pruned in April, thinning out weak shoots and removing the 
soft tips Oif the larger ones. 

Microphylla (Rosa microphylla). — A dwarf rose, and a 
native of the Himalayas and China. Introduced in 1828. It 
ia evergreen, and furnished with very email leaves. The 
plants require to be grown in sandy soil at the base of a south 
wall. The only kind generally grown is Ma Surprise, whit© 
with rosy centre. This rose flowers during summer and 
autumn. Plant in April. Prune also in April, as advised 
for the Macartney rose. 

Moss (Rosa centifolia muscosa). — Originally a sport from 

the old Pi'Dvence or Cabbage rose, and said to have been intro- 
duced into this country from Italy in 1735. At one time moss 
roses were not particularly showy, but since the florists have 
taken them in hand and crossed them with the Hybrid 
Chinese, some really pretty varieties have been obtained. The 
tj-pe we are dealing with here are summei--blooming kinds 
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only. There are some that flower in autumn, but these will 
be dealt with under the head of Perpetual Moss roses further 
on. All the present varieties are hardy, but with the excep- 
tion of the Common Moss, Lanei, and Baron do Wassenaer, 
they are not good town roses ; they really prefer the purer 
air of the distant suburbs and the country. Very few kinds do 
well on standards: they thrive best as a matter of fact on 
their own roots, or budded on the briar. A rich soil and a.n 
open position is indispensable; indeed they cannot be treated 




A Typical Moss Rose. 



too liberally in the former respect. Plant from October to 
March, m borders or in beds. Pruning should be done in 
March, thinning out the weak growth and shortening the 
others to three " eyes " or so. The following are typical 
varieties: Celina, crimson and purple; Common, pale rose; 
Crested, rose; Crimson or Damask, deep rose; Lanei, rosy 
crimson; Luxemburg, crimson and purple; Picine Blanche", 
pure white; White Bath, white; Comtesse Murinais, white; 
Baron de Wassenaer, crimson. 

Miniature Provence or Pompon (Roea centifolia 
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var.). — A dwarf type of the cabbage rose, not exceeding a 
foot in height. They are admirably adapted for edgings to 
beds or for massing, but unfortunately do not last in flower 
very long. Grown in pots, however, iu a cold greenhouse they 
make charming plants during the short time they remain in 
bloom. They require similar treatment to the Provence or 
Cabbage rose. Not good town roses. De Meaux, rosy lilac, 
is the kind generally known. 




A Typical Musk Rose. 



Musk (Rosa moschata). — The varieties of this section are 
scm'ewhat tender, and hence only adapted for warm situations, 
such as a south or south-west wall. They are climbing roses. 
The original type was introduced from Persia in 1596. They 
are all more or less fragrant, possessing a musk-like odour. 
All bloom in September and October. Plant in March or 
April, and prune in April. Thin out the weak shoots freely, 
and shorten the stronger ones about one-fourth, not more. 
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Following are typical varieties of the Musk Rose : Eliza 
Werry, nankeen yellow and white; Princesse de Nassau, 
straw yellow; Rivers, pink and buff; and Flore pleno, double 
flowered. Not suited for greenhouse culture. 

Noisette (Rosa moschata noisettiana). — This type of 




A Typical Noisette Rusk. 



rose originated in America, and is supposed to be the result 
of a cross bet-ween the Chinese and the Musk roses. Tlie 
originiil hybrids, like Aimee Yibert, are vl')-v hardy, and will 
thrive mid flower well in town gai-dens. The modern hybrids, 
however, are rather tender, and require to be treated similarly 




Rambler Rose Sylvia. 

A beautiful rambling- variety, bearing large clusters of pure white flowero. 
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to the tearscented kinds. As a matter of fact, some of the 
modern noisiettes have a certain amount of the tea blood in 
them, so to speak. But they are beautiful, nevertheless, the 
colours being so charming and the perfume so' sweet. Tlie 
noisettes are distinguished from the teas by bearing their 
flowers in large clusters. They are mostly of vigorous habit, 
■ and make charming pillar or climbing roses^ outdoors or 
under glass. Those best S'uited for south or south-west walls 
in town gardens are: Aimee Vibert, white; and Reve d'Or, 
a pretty yellow-flowered kind. Those, again, that will 
tlirive in the suburbs and country, and against east and 
west walls are: L'Ideal, coppery-rose; W. A. Richardson, 
orange-yellow ; and Reve d'Or, yellow ; whilst for standards 
W. A. Richardson, Aim6e Vibert, Caroline Kuster, and Celine 
Forestier are good sorts. Plant in April or May, Ordinary 
rich soil will suffice. Those to be grown as standards must 
be planted in a sunny position. The strong-growing kinds 
should have a few of the old flowering shoots thinned out in 
July, to make room for the young ones to develop and ripen. 
In April cut away all weak and sickly shoots, and shorten 
the remainder very slightly, according to their vigour and 
maturity. The Marechal Niel rose is usually classed as a 
noisette, but is strictly a Tea-scented variety. 

Multif lora (Rosa multiflora,). — See Polyantha Roses. 

Perpetual Scotch (Rosa spinosissima). — There is only 
one variety worth growing, and that is Stanwell Perpetual. 
The typical speciesi is a native rO'Se with spiny stems, 
and flowering in smnmer. The above variety bears 

double rosy flowers freely from May to November, and will 
succeed on any sunny bank or wild part of the garden. 
Ordinary rich soil suits its requirements, and no pruning 
beyond thinning out the crowded shoots in March is needed. 
Plant October tO' March. Not suited for town gardens. 

Perpetual Moss (Rosa centifolia muscosa). — Closely 
allied to the common Moss rose, but flowering in autumn aa 
well as summer. All free^flowering and requiring to be 
grown in rich soil as standards or dwarfs. They are not to 
be commended for culture in town gardens. No' collection 
of rosea in the suburbs^ whe^e the ajr is fairly pure, or in 
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the country, should fail to include this type of rose. Require 
tlie same treatment ajid pruning as the Moss type. The best 
varieties are Blanche Moreau, white; Madame W. Paul, rose; 
White Perpetual, and Madame Edouard Ory, rosy carmine. 









A Typical Provence or Cabbage Rose. 



Polyantha (Rosa multiflora). — In former editions of this 
work we sieparated the roses belonging to this section into 
three classes, namely, the Multiflora, Polyantha, and the Poly- 
antha Perpetual. As the three types are very much related 
we have decided to dispense with this arbitrary distinction and 
include them all in one section. The varieties in cultivation 
may be divided into two classes, the Climbing and the Dwarf. 
To the former section belong such sorts as Turner's Crimson 
Rambler, crimson; Aglaia, yellow; Euphrosyne, pink; Thalia, 
white; and Claire Jacquier, nankeen yellow. Inaddition^ there 
are also two single-flowered climbers known as Multiflora and 
Multiflora grandiflora. To the dwari section belong the 
following charming Tarieties: Cecile Brunn^, blush and pink; 
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Georges Pemeit, peach and yellow ; Madame Anna Marie dt 
Montravel, wliite; and Paquerette, white. The original 
species came from Japan. The climbing varieties are charm 
ing, free^flowered, and hardy roses, especially adapted foi 
covering arches, pergolas, arbours, tree trunks, and trellises 
Turner's Crimson Rambler has been tried against walls, but 
it fails to succeed satisfactorily grown thus. The dwarf sorts 
are specially suitable for edgings to rose beds, also for pot 
culture in cool greenhouses. Those who want some charming 
miniature rose buds or blossoms for table or indoor deoora- 
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A Typical Polyantha Rose. 



tion, should grow plenty of Cecile Brunner. The climbers 
require careful pruning. The best plan is to make a point of 
cutting O'Ut in July, or rather direttly after flowering, all tlie 
slioots that have borne flowers, leaving the young growth only 
to bear flowers nest year. No pruning will be required in 
spring, except to remove the dead wood and the soft tips of 
the shoots. The dwarfs merely need to have the weakest 
shoots thinned out in April, and the reanainder shortened half 
or one-thifd. 
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Prairie (Rosa setigea-a). — A North AmerioaiL species, intro- 
duced in 1830, and but little gi'own in this country. A 
number of varieties' of this rose are grown in America, and they 
are said tO' produce some reinarka,bly fine but nearly scentless 
blooms. Mr. W. Paul, the veteran ro'sarian, however, ex- 
presses an opiniO'D that at present they are of little value, but 
that it might be possible some day to raise a new race ol roses 
from tliean that would prove an acquisition. The best known 
varieties are Baltimore Belle, pale blush, double; Gem of the 
Prairies, crimson and white, fragrant; and Queen of the 
Prairies, rosy-purple, double. These roses are summer bloom- 
ing, and are best grown as dwarfs in good ordinary soil and 
a -well-drained border. Prune closely, i.e., sliorten the 
previous year's shoots to two- or three eyes or buds from their 
base. These roses are not included in the Schedule. 

Provence or Cabbas^e (Rosa oentilolia). — One of the 
grandest types of garden roses, and one which has not had 
the attention it deserves of late years. Thoroughly hai'dy, 
free-flO'wermg, fragrant, and handsome in foliage and flower, 
there is nothing to beat it as a garden rose. Tlie old-fashioned 
Cabbage is the familiar type of the Provence rose, and has 
been grown in English gardens ever since 1696. In old- 
fasliioned gardens' one may frequently come across large bushes 
laden with rosy-tinted blooms, filling the air aroomd with 
their delicious fragrance. There are twO' other forms, a white, 
known as the White Provence, and a rose-tinted one, called 
the Crested Moss (cris-tata), so named because its buds are 
surrounded by a beautifully-crested calyx. The common 
Cabbage rose is the most vigorous of the three. This may 
be gi'own as a dwarf bush or as a standard. The Crested Moss 
also does well as a standard or dwarf, and the White Pro'vence 
as a dwarf only. They all like a good rich sO'il, and a sunny 
position. May be planted between October and March. 
Prune in March, thuming out the weakest shoots and shorten- 
ing the remainder to three or six "eyes." All summer- 
blooming only. 

Rugosa (iiosa rugosa.). — A Japanese species, introduced 
in 1845, and now largely cultivated for the sake of its showy 
crimson and white flowers, its brilliant scarlet haws in autumn, 
and its handsome evergreen foliage. The typical species bears 
single crimson flowers, but there is also a single white variety 
named R. rugosa allsa, a double crimson- foirm known as 
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II. rugosa. flore-pleno, and a double white named Blanc Double 
de Coubert. Other beautiful and newer forms are : Conrad 
F. Meyer, silvery-pink, and very fragrant; Rose a Parfuni 
de I'Hay, cherry-carmine red, also very fragrant; and 
Madame Georges Bruant, white. The latter are thoroughly 
hardy, and may be grown in company with the older sorts in 
rich SOU in an open sunny border, as isolated specimens on a 
lawn, or as hedgeS' or masses in the wild garden. All the 




A Typical Scotch Rose. 



roses belonging to this type do' well in town gardens. No 
pruning beyond shortening a straggling shoot now and theai is 
needed; allow the plants to grow freely, and then abundance 
of blossom and plenty of haws will be obtained, and the garden 
made lively from June to December. This section is often 
called the Ramanas Rose. 

Scotch (Rosa spinosissima). — The typical species is a 
native rose, growing freely in a wild state in many parts, of this 
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A good garden or exhibition rose. 
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oouiita-y, but uioie partioulai'ly iu Scotland. Tliere are a large 
number of varieties which bear deliciously scented double 
flowers of various siha,de6 of yellow, pink, wliite, puiple, and 
red throughout the smuiuei-. They are thoroughly hardy, and 
wOl grow in any ordinary soil on banks, rockeries^ or borders 
where it is not possible tO' grow other types of roses. As a rule 
they do not exceed 30 inches: in height, and form dwarf, com- 
pact little buslies. No pruning is required; indeed, it would 
not be an easy task to do it, as the shoots are furnished with 
fearfully long and sliarp spines which tear the flesh terribly 
unleSiS the hands are well protected by exceptionally thick 
gloves. The Scotch rose has a habit of pushing up underground 
stems for sonae distance from the parent plant, and henoe in a 
few years one or twO' plants will foinn an impenetrable mass of 
growth wrhicli will floiwer freely throughout the summer. We 
advise those who' purpose starting to grow Scotch ros«8 to 
purchase mixed seedlings. These will provide a great variety 
of coloiur and answer as well asi named sorts^ 

Sweet Briar (Rosa ru.biginosa.). — This is also a native 
species found growing wild in almost all parts of the kingdom, 
as well as in other parts of Europe. The typical species is 
interesting only for the fragrance of its leaves and for its 
scarlet ha,ws in autumn. It is sometimes grofwn to form a low 
boundary hedge, and it answers this purpose well. Plant the 
briars a foot apart for this purpose. If not grown as a hedge 
rose, a plant or so in a sunny border (ordinary soil) will be 
sufficient. No pruning beyond thinning out the shoots and 
shortening straggling ones occasionally is required. 

Tea-scented (Eosa indica odorata). — The roses grouped 
under this heading represent the creme de la creme of the 
rose family. Exquisite in the delicacy, variety, and superb. 
loveliness of the tints of their beautiful blooms; unspeakably 
delicious in their fragrance; invalua,ble for the freedom witli 
which they flower, and for the long duration of their flowering 
period, they are unquesitionably the finest class of roses we 
have in cultivation at the present day. What fhier type of 
rose could we wish for than we have in Niphetos, the prince 
of tea roses? And there are numbers of others that are 
equally worthy of praise in this section. But they speak for 
themselves. The old proverb, " GJood wine needs no bush," 
may indeed be fitly and aptly applied to the tearscented roses. 
All the varieties, and they may be counted by hundreds, have 
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descended from the Old Blush Tea-scented rose, introduced in 
1810, and a yellow variety, which made its appearance here in 
1824, by a system of crossing and inter-croseing adopted by 
English and French rusarians. Coming oiiginally from so 
warm a climate, the varieties are naturally somewhat tender 
in constitution, and hence require to have greater care b€' 
stowed on them than on other types. 

To grow tea. roses successfully out-of-doors a well-drained bed 




A Typical Tea-scented Rose. 



and a sunny sheltered position is necessary for the dwarf sorts, 
whilst for the tall ones a so^uth or south-west wall is desirable. 
Tea roses like a pure air, too, and therefore do not prove good 
town plants, so that we advise those of our reader-s who do 
not liv3 in a salubrious district not to waste time, money, and 
space in attempting to grow tea roses. AVherever grown the 
plants need a certain amount of protection from frost. This is 
generally given in two ways, by drawing the soil up so as to 
bury the base of the shoots, or covering the shoots with litter 
or bracken. The soU s.hould be light and rich. Heavy, clayey, 
and wet so^ils are quite unsuita.bl& 
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Hiute as to preparing the soil, planting, ajiid pruning, will 
be found elsewliere. 

Wichuraiana Roses (Rosa Lucise).— A compara- 
tivedy new raoe of roses, the original of which came from 
Japan, and firs.t flowered in this country in 1893. The species 
bears single white flawers, and is a vigorous grower, making 
shoots from ten to fifteen feet long in one season. It is a 
splendid plant for trailing over a simay bank, rockery, or low 
tree stump. The flowers are freely produced, and deliciously 
fragrant. Several charming hybrids have been raised wliich 
surpass the species in beauty, and tbese are: Alberio Barber, 
creamy white; Dorothy Perkins, double, pinkj Jersey 
Beauty, single yellow; Rubra, single, rose; and Gardenia, 
double, yellow. Tliese require nO' pruning beyond removing 
diad wood and thinning out the older shoots where much 
crowded. 

Pernettiana Roses.— A new t}pe of hybrid roses has 
been introduced within the last few years. It was obtained in 
the first instance by crossing the old Persian Yellow rose with a 
hybrid perpetual named Antoiiie Ducher. The result of this 
cross was a variety named Soleil d'Or, which was introduced 
in 1900. This variety is noted for its reddish baik, vivid 
gieen foliage, and flowers of lovely combined tints of orange- 
yellow, ruddy gold, and nasturtium-red. It, moreover, poe- 
sesses the excellent trait of fragrance. This was followed by 
the celebrated Lyon Rose, Juliet, Beaute de Ljon and Rayon 
d'Or, all remarkable for their unique colouring. The new race 
has proved itself to be very popular for garden decoration, and 
has encouraged experts to try further experiments in obtaiuing 
crosses. The growth is fairly vigorous and the plants aie noted 
for their freedom in flowering and fragrance. The first cross, 
alluded to above, was obtained by a distinguished French 
rcsai-ian JVIons. Pemet-Ducher, after whom the race is named. 
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WAYS TO GROW ROSES. 



'Ihe S'Weetost aj)d fairest flo'war of the garden lends itself 
charmingly and agreeably to many ways of culture. You may 
grow it as a simple bush or tree in the border ; as a climber 
for beautifying an ugly or bare wall, fence, trellis, post, or 
building ; for decorating an arbour or pergola ; clothing a 
bare bank ; or for forming a delightfullj' fragrant hedge. In 
fact, so cosmopolitan is tlie " Queen of Flowers," you maj' do 
almost anything you like with it. 

On Arches. — A pleasing way of growing the many beauti- 
ful forms of climbing or rambling roses in large or small gar- 
dens is on arches of wire, iron, or rustic wood. Wire arches are 
popular in small gardens, mainly because they are less costly 
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A Simple Woodem Arcu. 



than wood and less difficult to procure. We, however, 
cannot so strongly recommend them for general use, because 
of the fact that they become very hot in summer and exces- 
sively cold in winter these variations of temperature not 
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suiting the growth of roses so well as in the case of woodeu 
ones, which are unaffected by changes of heat and cold. 
There is no doubt that the ideal arch for growing roses, as 
well as for its artistic and picturesque appearance in the 
garden, is that constructed of bamboo, or of peeled oak, 
larch, or chestnut wood. The growth of the plants takes 
kindly to them, and they are certainly more in harmony 
with the surroundings of the garden than are the formal, 
rigid arches of wire or iron. Arches of wood and bamboo 
are sold by all rustic furniture makers; but anyone having 




A Bamboo Arch of Chinese Pattern. 



access to suitable wood, and the needful leisure, may easily 
construct one for themselves. Arches are appropriate 
features in the garden when fixed at the junction of paths, 
or at points leading from one portion of a garden to another. 
The portions that are to be fixed in tlie soil should be first 
treated with a preservative, such as carbolineum, to a dis- 
tance of quite a foot above the ground level. It is just at 
the ground level, in fact, that decay sets in, the point where 
the air and moisture alternately acts upon the wood. As a 
rule, one rose is sufficient on each side of the arch. Where 
arches are 2ft. or more in width then plant two roses on 
each side. Sometimes it may happen that one side of an 
arch may get more sun than another. In that case plant 
sorts that will do with less sun, such as Bennett's Seedling, 

D 2 
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Felicite et Perpetue, Ards Rover, Bouquet d'Or, Zephiriu 
Drouhin, or W. A. Richardson, and place on the sunny side 
varieties like Dorothy Perkins, Crimson and Longworth 
Ramblers, Blush Rambler, Climbing Aimee Vibert, Paul's 
Carmine Pillar, and Conrad F. Meyer. In this way a suc- 
cessful growth and a brilliant display of flowers may be more 
readily assured, thus adding materially to the general at- 
tractiveness of the garden. In the event of wire or iron 
arches being used, give them one or two coats of green paint, 
to act as a preservative and render them less unsightly to 
the eye. This will also prevent the free acid in the 
galvanized covering injuring growth 

On Pillars. — The cultivation of roses on pillars or poles 
in the garden has become a very popular feature of late 
years. Since the introduction of the rambler and free-grow- 
ing types, rosarians have discovered that these grown and 
trained to a wooden or iron pole here and there about the 
borders and lawn make a distinctly pleasing effect in the 
garden. The culture of roses in this fashion is an extremely 
simple business. You have only to fix a stout larch or oak 
pole 8ft. to 10ft. high where you propose to grow the rose, 
and then train the shoots as they grow to it; or the trunk 
of a medium-sized conifer, divested of its side branches to 
within a foot or so of the stem and fixed in the ground, will 
do just as well. There are special iron pillars, made with a 
flanged base to keep the pole firm in the soil, and with ad- 
justable additional lengths to be obtained, which will prove 
more durable than wood ; but whether they will prove as 
agreeable to the growth of the rose as those of wood remains 
to be seen. We know of no more delightful feature in the 
garden than a well-grown pillar rose, such as Dorothy 
Perkins, for example, when in full bloom. Then the pillars 
or supports of verandahs, summer-houses, and porches afford 
an equal opportunity of growing the free-growing types of 
roses. Besides Dorothy Perkins, the following sorts may be 
grown thus : Longworth Rambler, Blush Rambler, Paul's 
Carmine PiUar, The Garland, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, 
Ards Rover, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Psyche, Billiard 
ot Barr6, Leuclistern, and Alister Stella Gray. At the same 
time, we may just briefly make a reference to the pruning of 
pillar roses, since upon the correct way of doing this de- 
pends their successful growth and flowering. Each summer, 
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directly after- flowering, make a practice of cutting out the 
shoots that have flowered, and retaining all the strong young 
growths. In March it then only remains to thin out weak 
growths and to cut ofi the unripened tips of the others. 

On Pergolas. — The pergola is a garden structure of 
Italian origin. In that land of brilliant sunshine shade is 
a matter of very great importance, and h«nce the Italians 
conceived the very pretty idea of erecting a framework of 
wood and masonry over garden paths, whereon to grow the 
lusty vine and other creepers,, to afford a shady retreat on 
summer days. The idea found its way to this country, and 
to-day there is hardly a large garden of importance that 
does not contain a costly and elaborately constructed 
pergola, with brick or stone pillars supporting a massive 
framework, as in his Majesty's garden at Sandringham, t'or 
instance, down to the villa garden with its substantial frame- 
work of larch or oak, and the small garden with its slender 
framework of poles or of bamboo. 

A pergola, indeed, is a delightful feature in any garden, 
especially when covered with a choice assortment of creepers 
and roses. It is not necessary that it should be elaborately 
constructed. Of course, those who have the means and the 
inclination to erect an elaborate pergola may do so if they 
wish. In this case, the skill of the architect must be called 
into reqiiisition to furnish a design in stone or brick and 
wood conformaWe to the architecture of the place. But 
for ordinary purposes there is no need to consult an archi- 
tect. Any intelligent carpenter would construct a substan- 
tial one of squared pitch pine or oak. 

A good type of pergola, however, and one easily con- 
structed, is shown in the accompanying diagram. This was 
constructed by a reader of "Amateur Gardening," and we 
cannot do better than reproduce his remarks describing how 
he erected it. Pie says : 

" When I entered into possession of my garden I had to 
deal with a rectangular piece of vacant ground about 30 
yards in length by 20 yards in width. A good hedge of 
MyrobelLm plum bounds it on the north side, and grass paths 
form the other boundaries. -The grass walks, although in 
bad condition, were too valuable to be disturbed, and I 
divided the ground into four equal parts by gravel paths. 
At the junction of the paths, as shown in the sketch on p. 39, 
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eight substantial larch poles were placed, one at each of the 
corners of the intersecting paths, and a light openwork roof 
of smaller poles erected, capped by a simple finial. 

" The pergola poles are of oak and birch, but I would 
recommend the former if easily procured. Stripped of their 




A Pergola of Squared Timber. 



bark and dressed with carbolincum, oak posts are long last- 
ing. Smaller rods form the interlacing roof of the pergola 
and the sides. My gardener placed the uprights in position, 
and a rough sketch and a little personal supervision sufficed 
to direct a very capable handy-man who undertook the 
erection of the superstructure. 
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■' Tlie height of the poles in the pergola is 7ft. 6in., and 
they are set 6ft. 6in. apart; the poles of the bower are about 
a foot higher, and the cap of the openwork roof is 12ft. 6in. 
from the ground. The upright poles in the bower are about 
3in., the pergola poles rather less than 3in., and the cross 
rods. from Ifin. to 2in. in diameter. 

" The bower is now well covered with roses, Carmine 
Pillar, Trier, Bennett's Seedling, Leuchtstern, Dorothy Per- 
kins, Madame Berard, Aglaia, and Philadelphia Kambler. 
Aglaia this year has made too much wood and not enough 
blossom to be satisfactory. Hiawatha, Blush Rambler, 
Queen Alexandra, Lady Gay, Mrs. F. W. Flight, Clematis 
montana, Dutch honeysuckle, wistaria — these are in every 
way pleasing, but I have substituted rambling roses for 
clematis, vines, and blackberries. 
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"And now, as to the cost of this pergola and rose bower : 
The wood cost me about £6, and to my friend the handy man 
I paid £4 7s. 6d. To this must be added the value of my 
gardener's work, which may be fairly stated at £2. Thus 
the total is less than £13." 

A pergola such as just described is good enough to satisfy 
all ordinary requirements, and will last for very many years. 
After all, it is not so much the design of a pergola that is 
to form the chief feature in the garden beautiful as the 
creepers and roses that are to be grown upon it; and, so 
long as it looks fairly artistic, and is strong and durable, 
these are the only points that have to be considered. 

Undoubtedly oak, with its bark removed and dressed with 
carbolineum, is the best material wherewith to construct a 
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pergola. Sweet chestnut comes next in order of durability. 
Larch lasts fairly well, but does not equal the two wood? 
just named. 

The question next arises as to a suitable position for s 
pergola. Undoubtedly the best site is Ihat leading from 
one part of a garden to another, or over a straight path 
leading down the centre of a lawn. It should, of course, 
never be placed where it spoils the general view of the 
garden, nor over a curved path. A pergola must be straight, 
not winding about, and its outlet should lead to some pretty 
feature in the garden. 

The next point is covering the structure with creeperp. 
These mav consist of a mixture of climbers and roses alone. 




Mode o? Plantino. 
A, Pergola post;,B, bed of soil; 'C, stem of Rose. 

Personally, we prefer to see roses grown by themselves; there 
is then no risk of tlieir being outgrown or smothered by other 
more luxuriant climbers. A pergola of roses alone is " a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever." If you intermix the 
summer bloomers, such as Bennett's Seedling, Crimson, Tea, 
and Blush Kamblers,' Dorothy Perkins, Paul's Carmine Pillar, 
and Helene, with the autumn or perpetual bloomers like 
Bouquet and Reve d'Or, Climbing Aimee Vibert, Longworth 
Rambler, Conrad F. Meyer, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, 
Trier, and Madame Alfred Carriere, there will be a continu- 
ous display of blossom from June to October. 

And next to selecting the right sorts there is also the 
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importance of preparing good beds for the plants. Thus a 
good bed, at least 3ft. to 4ft. square, should be provided at 
the base of each support. Dig the soil out 3ft. deep. It the 



Training Rose o.v a Peroola. 

Showing how to train the stems round the post until thoy reach the eummit 
of the Pergola, 

natural soil be of clay, mix one part of this with two parts 
of good loam, and add one part of equal proportions of 
rotten manure, burnt refuse, and decayed leaves. To the 
heap of soil for each hole add 71b. of half-inch bones. In 
the bottom of each hole place six inches of brickbats to serve 
us drainage. If the natural soil be light add two parts of 
heavy loam or clay to the former, with the addition of the 
other materials previously described. Fill the holes to within 
six inches of the surface, and tread the soil fairly firm. On 
this spread the roots of the roses, then cover with soil, and 
finish off with a mulch of decayed manure. 

AVhen first planted prune all weak shoots the following 
spring to Gin. or 1ft., and the stronger ones to the first 
plump dormant bud. Thereafter the only pruning required 
will be precisely as advised for pillar roses. 

HedgeSi — A chaniiiiig e^ffect may be obtained by growing 
til© Hybrid Swee<t. Briars and Japanese Koses (Uosa rugosa) 
as divisional hedpes in tlie garden. The latter will make a 
nice compact hedge, look veiy pretty when in blossom, and 
especially effective in autumn when the bushes are laden with 
bright red fruits. Plant the busihes about three- feet apart. 




HYBRID TEA K< iSE. ■•ROBIN- H<Mil)- 
A garden variety. Colour, scarlet-crimson. 




NEW H.T. BOSE '■EDWAKD BOHANE.' 
Fluwers bright red-crimsou, A.M.. E H.S. 
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and do not pruuo except to cut away dead wood or to shorten 
any straggling shoot. The Hybrid Sweet Briars will requiro 
a rough kind of fence to train the main shoots to for a few 
years, after which they will take care of themselves. Plant 
them three feet apart. A plant of the Hybrid Swee't Briar, 
or of the Japanese rose, planted in an ordinary rough hedge, 
will have a pretty effect when in bloom. 

On Banks. — Sunny banks may be turned tO' a pleasing ac- 
count by planting them with Scotch roses, or the many lovely 
forms of the Wichuraiana roses described elsewhere. The 
shoots will trail about the bank, and soon cover it with a 
mass of growth, which will, in due season, reward you with 
a wealth of blossom. 

On Trees. — We ha^ve seem some very charming examples 
of eivergreen trees, like the mournful jem, for eixample, wreathed 
very prettily with the shoots of climbing roses. Where the 
evergi-een tree is not of any great importance and has a dull, 
sombre appearance, free growing roses like the Garland, 
Flora, Aimee Vibert, Dundee Rambler, Bennett's Seedling, 
F61icite et Perpetue, and Multiflora, planted at the base in 
good soil, will soon find their way up through the branches 
and wreathe the tree with masses of blossom which will look 
exceedingly pretty. In the case of conifers growing on lawns, 
get a petroleum cask cut in halves, bore plenty of holes in 
the bottom, sink one close to the side of the tree, fill it with 
good compost, and plant a rose therein. The shoots will 
soon cling to the conifer, thread their way among the mass 
of growth, and flower freely each year. The roses appear 
to do no serious harm to the conifers, while the effect of 
growing them thus is very pleasing. This plan need not 
be confined to evergreen trees, but may be extended with 
equal success to deciduous trees and shrubs wherever a little 
colour is needed tO' brighten up a dull spot in summer time. 

On Walls. — Except in the extreme so'Uth roses do well on 
walls. In the south it is not wise to try to grow them against 
south walls as such a position is too- hot for them. Generally 
speaking, the Boursault, Evergreen, and Ayrshire roses, ore the 
only suitable kinds to grow on walls with a north aspect. 
A list of the varieties suited for various aspects will be found 
elsewhere. To grow roses really well on walls the roots must 
have good soil. It is useless trying tO' grow them in narrow, 
confined borders, or in tubs. A bed threes feet wide, and at 
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least two feet d&ep should be provided for each plant. Par- 
ticular oare must also be paid to proper pruning at the right 
time and according to the class of rose, likewise to keeping the 
foliage free from pests. Special note sliould be taken of the 
fact that Crimson Rambler is not adapted for culture against 
walls. 

On Fences. — Any of the varieties recommended in the 
special lists elsewhere for walls may be grown against fence'i. 
Crimsoo Kambler will also do well on a south or south-west 
fence. Free-growing sorts like the latter, and Dundee 
llambler, Bennett's Seedling, Longworth Rambler, Flora, etc., 
well grown, will make a charming fea.tuie in the garden. If 
stout rough posts of larch, oak, ash, etc., were placed at 
intervals along' the fence, and the sorts advised for 
pillars planted against these, a still prettier effect will be 
obtained. 

On Arbours. — Rustic arbours- formed in cornei's of the 
garden may be made very pretty by covering them with free 
flowering roses ID^e Dundee Rambler, Flora, the Garland, 
Bennett's Seedling, and Felicite Perpetue. Let the shoots 
ramble Just as they please over the roof and the sides, and 
the effect will be both picturesque and pretty. 

In Beds. — Massed in beds roses always have a charming 
effect when in blossom. Here, of course, we are referring to 
roses grown for garden decoration, not to- those cultivated for 
exhibition. What are wanted for this purpose are free^grow- 
ing and free-flowering sorts that have a good constitution and 
will bloom as long a period as possible. The varieties that 
possess these characteristics are such of the Chinas as Laurette 
iMessim}-, Madame Eugene Resal, Fabvier, and the old 
Mo'iithly; of the Hybrid Teasi as GniBS an Teplitz, Killaraey, 
Marquise de Salisbury, Mrs. W. J. Grant, La France, Madame 
llavaiy, Madame Pernet Ducher, Caroline Testout, Camoens, 
and Augustine Guinoi.sseau ; of the Teas as Cnrallina, G. 
Nabonnand, Madame Hoste, Madame Jules Grolez, Madame 
Lan)i)ard, Marie Van Houtte, and Princess Sagan ; Hybrid 
Perpetuals like Mrs. John Laing, and Mrs. Sharnian Craw- 
ford; and Polyanthas like Marie Pavie, Mignonette, Perle 
d'Or, Cecile Brunner, Georges Pernet, and Anne Marie de 
Montravel. We are of opinion that the best effects are ol)- 
tained by growing one kind only in a bed. A bed of Laurette 
Messimy, La France, Madame Jules Grolez, Mrs. John Laing, 
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or of Cecile Bruamer (tJie latter of cotuse snjall) is bewitchiiigly 
pretty, especially so if carpeted with a variety of viola that 
will harmonise with tlie colour of the roses. The beds should 
be thoroughly prepared beforeJiand, sO' tliat the rosies may do 
well from the first. They should be grown as dwarfs only, 
aiid if on their own roots so much tlie better. The polyanthas 
do well as edgings to the other kinds. 

In Borders. — Here standards may be grown with better 
etfect than in beds. Their ugly bare stems will not be so 
obtrusive as if grown in the latter. Here, also, the Cabbage, 
Uaiaiisik, Moss, Monthly, ajid other free-growing sorts wiU 
b© more at. home. Do not ovea-crowd the plants. Give them 
pleaity of room and they will not only grow but also flower 
111 ore freely. 

In Greenhouses. — Nototneof the least important merits 
of the rose is its capability for growing and flowering freely 
under glass, with or without heat. Lists of varieties adapted 
for culture in pots and as olLmbei-s are given elsewhare in 
this book. If these are grown in accordance with the instruc- 
tion given in the chapters devoted to pot and climbing roses 
under glass, the reader may coanniand a succ«ssion of blooms 
from January to June, by which tune those in the open 
garden will iiave begmi to yield tlieir harvest of blossoms, thus 
extending the rose season up to late in autumn. A skilful 
grower might, indeed, command a continued supply of rose 
blooms throughout the year. The main secret in rose growing 
mider glass, is tO' get tlxe wood well ripened and tO' so manage 
tlie pot plants that the grower has one set well ripened 
by autumn and anotlier by December, then he can rely on 
getting a succession of bloom.. 

As Window Plants. — Many amateur gardeners, who 
tiave no garden or greenhouEietO' growroses in the ordinary way, 
manage to grow some of the China and Tea roses successfully 
as window plants. A good type of rose for this purpose is 
the Fairy or Lawrenciana rose, which is described in the 
section dealmg with the types of roses. These, and the dwarf 
Polyanthas like Cecile Brunner and Mignonette, make charm- 
ing little pot plants for window culture. The Fairy roses are 
easily reared from seed, as will be seen by reference to th« 
chapter on propagation. The plants should be treated as 
advised in the article on pot roses. 
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SELECTIONS OF ROSES. 



Climbers for North and East Walls. — Felicite 
et Perpetue (evergreen), white; Dundee Rambler (Aj-rsliire), 
white; Amadis (Boursalt), red; Bouquet d'Or (Tea), yellow; 
Ards Rover (H.P.), crimson; Bennett's Seedling (Ayrshire), 
white; Gloire de Dijon (Tea), buff; Madame Alfred Carriere 
(Hybrid Noisette), white and yellow. 

Climbers for South and West Walls—Reve 

d'Or, buff yellow; Zephirin Drouhin (Hybrid Bourbon), pink; 
Marechal Niel, yellow; Gloire de Dijon, buff; W. A. Kichard- 
son, copper; Banksian (two), white and yellow; Madame 
Berard, salmon-rose; Blarii No. 2, blush-pink; Climbing Mrs. 
Grant (Hybrid Tea), rosy-pink; Longwoxth Rambler (H.T.), 
crimson; Lamarque (Noisette), white and lemon; Francois 
Crousse (H.T.), crimson. 

Climbers for Arches—Climbing Aimee Vibert, 
white ; Madame Berard, salmou-rose ; Gloire de Dijon, buff ; 
Ciimison Rambler, crimson; Com'ad F. Meyer (Rugosa), rose; 
Hiawatha (Wichuraiana), crimson and white ; Reve d'Or 
(Noisette), yellow ; Longworth Rambler, ciimson ; and Doro- 
thy Perkins, pink. 

Climbers for Shady Trellises. — Ayrshire, Ever- 
green, ajid Boursault roises. 

Climbers for Sunny Trellises. — Madame Beraxd, 
salmon-rose; Gloire de Dijon, buff; Cheehunt Hybrid, 
crimson; Crimson Rambler, crimson; L'ldeal, coppery; Climb- 
ing Aimee Vibeii:., white; Flora, fleshy white; Longwoirth 
Rambler, crimson; Alister Stella Gray, yellow; Euphrosyne, 
pink; and Aglaia, yellow. 

Climbers for Pergolas.— Bennett's Seedling, white; 
Alister Stella Gray, j-ellow and orange; Blush Rambler, 
blush; Bouquet d'Or, yellow; Dorothy Perkins, pink; Conrad 
F. Meyer, rose; Longworth Rambler, crimson; Madame 
d'Arblay, flesh; Tea Rambler, pink; Trier, creamy- white ; 
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Crimson Rambler, crimson; KSve d'Or, yellow; F61icit6-et- 

Perpetue, -white; Minnehaha (Wichuraiana), deep pink; The 
Garland, blush and white ; Hiawatha, crimson ; Electra, 
yellow ; and Lady Gay, pink. 

Climbers for Pillars. — ^Ards Rover, crimson; Climb- 
ii:g Souvenir de la Malmaison, blush; Pink Rover, pale pink; 
Madam© Plantier, white; Glory of Waltham, crimson; and 
Madame Berard, salmon; Paul's Carmine Pillar, carmine; 
Blush Rambler, blush; Dorothy Perkins, pink; Madame 
Alfred Cairiere, white and yellow; Climbing Mrs. Grant, 
rosy-pink ; Griiss an Teplitz, crimson ; Fran9ois Crousse, 
crimson. 

Climbers for Greenhouse. — Marechal Niel, yellow; 
Gloire de Dijon, buff; Reine Mariei Henriette, red; Souvenir 
d'un Ami, pink; Climbing Niphetoe, white; W. A. Richardson, 
coppery; Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, pink; and Franjois 
Crousse, crimson. 

Twelve Teas for Buttonholes. — Anna Olivier, 
salmon ; Corinna, flesh, rose', and coppery ; Homere, rosy-white 
and salmon; Isabella Sprunt, sulphur yellow; Sunrise, car- 
mine; Niphetos, white; Sunset, apricot; The Bride, lemon- 
white; Madame Falcot, apricot-yellow; Madame Chedane 
Guinoisseau, canary-yellow; Mai-ie Van Houtte, white, rose, 
and yellow; Safrano, apricot-yellow. Maybe growu outr 
doors or in pots. 

Three Beautiful Noisettes for Buttonholes. 

— W. A. Richardson, orange-yellow; Madame Pierre Cocliet, 
orange-yellow; Marechal Niel, yellow. 

Twelve Hybrid Perpetuals for Buttonholes. 

— Brilliant, crimson; Charles Lamb, red; Crown Prince, 
purplisili-crimson ; Emperor, black; Fisher Holmes, scailet- 
crimson; General Jacqueminot, red; Jeannie Dickson, silvery- 
rose; La Fiaicheur, rose and carmine; Gustave Piganeau, car- 
miue-lake; Jean Cherpin, purplish-red; Prince Camille de 
Rohan, crimson; and Empress, white and pink. May be 
grown outdoors or in pots. 

Twelve Teas for Pot Culture. — Anna Olivier, 
salmon ; Catherine Mermet, flefch ; Niphetos, white ; Madame 
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Falcot, apricotrjelloiw ; Madame d© Wattwille, salmon white; 
Lady Hilliugdoa, apricot-yellow; Perle dcs Jardins, sti-aw; 
Madame Lanibard, salmon-pink; Corallina-, rosy-crimson; 
Lucy Carnegie, rosy-carmine; Lady Roberts, apricot; and 
Mrs. Edward Mawley, pink. 

Tvtfelve Hybrid Perpetuals for Pot Culture. 

-Baroness Kotlisohild, rose; Charles Lefebvre, crimSiOn; 
Fr&u Karl Drusohki, white; Fisher Holmes, scarlet; General 
Jacqueminot, red; Madame Gabriel Luizet, pink; Magna 
Charta, carmine and pink; Merveille de Lyon, white and 
use; Henrich Schultheis, rose; Margaret Dickson, white; 
Duke of Edinburgh, crimson ; and Queen of Queens, blush. 

Twenty-four Roses for Town Gardens. — 

II. P. 's: Frju Karl Druschki, white; Mrs. John Laing, pink 
General Jacqueminot, crimson; Madame Victor Verdier, red 
Ubich Brunner, red; and Hugh Dickson, crmison. H.T.'s 
Caroline Testout, salmon-pink; La Tosca, salmon-blush 
Longworth Kambler, crimson; Madame Abel Chatenay, pink 
Captain Christy, rose; Cheshunt Hybrid, red; Madame 
Ravary, orange-yellow ; Marjorie, salmon-pink ; and Paul 
Neyron, rose. Teas: Gloire de Dijon, buff; Madame Con- 
stant Soupert, yellow and peach ; Madame Lambard, salmon- 
rose. Chinas : Aurore, orange-yellow ; Madame Eugene 
Resal, rose and orange; and Lauretta Messimy, rose and- yel- 
low. Rugosas : Blanc Double de Coubert, white, and 
Madame Georges Bruant, white. Polyantha: Perle d'Or, 
yellow. Bourbon : Mrs. Paul, white and peach. 

Twelve Weeping' Roses to be Grown a.s 
Standards — Aimee Vibert, white; Celine Forestier, 
yellow ; Crimson Rambler, crimson ; Dundee Rambler, white ; 
]i"61icite et Perpetue, white; Myriantlies llenoucule, blush ; 
Dorothy Perkins (Wichuraiana), pink ; Rugosa repens alba 
(Rugosa), white; Tea Rambler (Tea), pink; Lady Gay 
(VVichuraiana), pink; Ilel^ne, white; and Jersey Beauty 
(Wichuraiana), yellow. 

Twenty-four Mixed Roses for Ordinary 
Garden Decoration — Ca.bbage or Provence, pink: 
Little Gem, scarlet and cresited rose (moss) ; Madame Zoet- 
uiaxis, white and buff (damask) ; Ro«a Mmidi, red, striped white 
(French), Harrison's yellow (Austrian); Charles Lawson, 
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crimson (hybrid Chinese); Blanche Moreaui (perpetual moss); 
Gloire des Polyantha, rose (polyantha) ; Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, blush (Bourbon); Celine Forestier, yellow, and W. A. 
Uichardson, orauge (noisette); Montlily Rose, pink (China); 
Felicity [Parnientier], blush (Alba); Brule de Neige, white; 
General Jacquaniinot, red; Mrs. John Laing, pink; Croiwn 
Prince, purplisih crimson; Prince Camille de Rohan, maroon 
(hybrid perpetual si) ; Safrano, apricot; Gloire de Dijon, buff; 
Madame Berard, salmooi; Marie Van Houtte, white and 
yello'W ; Homere, rose, white, and salmon (teas). 

Trailing' Roses for Banks — Scotch rose and Wiohu- 
raiana and its hybrids. 

Twenty-four Hardy Tea Roses for General 
Culture. — Madame Lambard, salmon-pink; Marie Van 
Houtte, white and yellow ; Anna Olivier, flesh ; Madame An- 
te ine Marie, blush; Gloire de Dijon, bufi; Rubens, white and 
rose; Francisca Krugef, coppery yellow; Hon. Edith GifEord, 
salmon-rose ; Jean Ducher, lemon to salmon-yellow ; Madame 
Caroline Kuster, pale yellow ; Homfere, white and salmon ; 
Cbtherine Mermet, flesh; Madame Willermoz, white and sal- 
mrn; Madame Bravy, cream; Madame Berard, salmon-rose; 
Belle Lyonnaise, canary-yellow; Madame Cusin, purplish-rose; 
Madame de Watteville, salmon-white; Etoile de Lyon, saffron- 
yellow ; Innocente Pirola, cream ; Jules Finger, rosy salmon ; 
Safrano, apricot; Madame Falcot, apricot; The Bride, creamy 
white; Ma Capuoine, brooze-yellow. 

Twenty-four Hybrid Perpetuals for General 
Culture. — Mrs. John Laing, pint'; General Jacqueminot, 
red ; Hugh Dickson, crimson ; Baroness Rothschild, pale rose ; 
Fisher Holmes, reddish-scarlet ; Madame Gabriel Luizet, pink ; 
Ulrich Brunner Fils, cerise-red; Prince Camille de Rohan, 
maroon; Boule de Neige, white; Mrs. E. G. Sharman Craw- 
f ( 1 d, rosy-pink ; Dupuy Jamain, oerise ; Madame Eugene 
Verdier, silvery- rose ; A. K. Williams, carmine-magenta; 
Heinrich Schultheis, pink; Charles Lefebvre, crimson; Mer- 
veille de Lyon, rosy-white; Marie Baumann, carmine; Mar- 
quise de Castellane, rose; John Hopper, rose; Violette 
Bowyer, white and flesh; Louis Van Houtte, amaranth; 
Alfred Colomb, red; Frau Karl Druschki, white; Beauty of 
Walthani, rosy-carmine. N.B. — Those who wish a selection 
of six varieties should take the first half-dozen in the two 
preceding lists; those who want twelve tTie first dozen. 
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Roses for Peg^gring: Down — Hybrid Terpetuals. 
Madame Gabriel Luizet, pink; Baron de Bonstettiii, crimson; 
Prince Camille de Rohan, marooo; Captain Hayward, camiine- 
crimson; Charles Lefebvre, red and maroon.; Margaret Dick- 
son, blush white; Thomas Mills, crimson; Duke of Edin- 
burgh, vermilion; Mrs. John Laing, pink; Caniille 
Bemardin, red; Gloire de Margottin, red; Violette Bowyer, 
white and flesh. Bo-urboiis : Madame Isaac Pereire, carmine ; 
Mrs. Paul, blush white. Hybrid tea.s : La France, pink. 
Teas: Gloire de Dijon, buff; Marie Van Houtte, white and 
yellow; Madam© Lambard, salmon-pink; MadaiDe Berard, 
salmon-rose. Noisette : Madamie Caroline Kuster, yellow ; W. 
Allen Richardson, orange-yellow. 

Fragrrant Roses. — Following is a brief selection of 
really fragrant roses: (H.P.'s), Alfred Coloinb, Cliarles 
Lefebvre, Dr. Andry, Earl of Dufierin; E. Y. Teas, G6nera] 
Jacqueminot, Louis Van Houtte, MadameGa.briel Luizet, Marie 
Baumann, Ulrich Brunner, Senateur Vaisse; Camille Ber- 
nardin, Mrs. John Laing, Dupuy Jamain, Heinrich Schul- 
theis, Exposition de Brie, and Hugh Dickson. H.T.'s: 
Caroline Testout, La France, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Daisy, 
Duchess of Albany, Mrs. W. C. Whitney, Gross-herzog Ernest 
Ludwig, Griiss an Teplitz, Papa Lambert, Charlotte Gille- 
mot. Princess Bonnie, and W. F. Bennett, Cherry Ripe, 
Chesliunt Hybrid, Countess Anneslej', Countess of Caledon, 
Exquisite, Marquise Litta, Richmond, and Viscountess Folke- 
stone. Teas: Adam, Berj'l, Gloire de Dijon, Meta, Mrs. 
James Wilson, Souvenir de Lady Ashljurton, Christine de 
None, Madame de St. Joseph, Souvenir de Gubrielle Drevet, 
B. Veyrat Hermanos, Madame Eugene Verdier, Marechal 
Niel, and Cleopatra. Noisettes: Lamarque. Rugosas : Con- 
rad F. Meyer and Rose a Parfum de I'Hay. Other fragrant 
kinds are the Cabbage, Conniion Moss, H3'brid Sweet Briars, 
Ruga, and Chinas. See Schedule for other sorts. 

Gold Medal Roses. — Following are the varieties in 
cultivation which have been awarded the National Rose 
Society's Gold Medal : (H.P.'s), Ben Cant, Helen Keller, Hei 
Majesty, Margaret Dickson, Marchioness of DownsLire, 
Marchioness of Londonderry, Mrs. Cocker, Mrs. John Laing, 
Mrs. R. G. Sliarman Cra.wford, Ulster, Marchioness of Dufferin, 
Sir Rowland Hill, and Salamander, Lady Helen Vincent, Coro- 
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ration, and Queen of Spain. II.T.'s: Alice Lindsell, Bessie 
Brown, Countess of Gosford, Duchess of Portland, Editli 
d'Ombrain, Florence Temberton, Milcb-ed Grant, Mrs. W. J. 
Giant, Betty, J. B. Clarke, Irish Elegance, Meta Weldon, 
G. C. Waud, Simplicity, Lady Alice Stanley, His Majesty, 
Ccuntess of Shaftesbury, Lady Pirrie, Miss Cynthia Ford, 
Mi-s. E. T. Holland, Claudius, H. E. Richardson, Mrs. An- 
drew Carnegie, Old Gold, Biitish Queen, Mrs. Charles Pear- 
son, Sunburst, H. Vessey Machin, Queen Mary, Mrs. James 
Lynas, Brilliant, Edgar M. Burnett, Eed Letter Day, Edward 
Behane, Lady Mary Ward, Madame Edouard Herriot, St. 
Htlena, and Mrs. R. D. McClure. Teas : Lady Roberts, Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, Muriel Grahanie, Souvenir de Pierre Net- 
ting, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Mrs. B. R. Cant, Sunrise, 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy, Mrs. Campbell Hall, and A. Hill Gray. 
Other Gold Medal roses are: Purity (Hybrid), Turner's 
Crimson Rambler, Queen Alexandra, and Blush Rambler 
(Polyantha); Mrs. Paul (Bourbon); Irish Harmony (Single); 
White Dorothy (Wichuraiana) ; George Dickson (Hybrid 
Perpetual) ; Muriel Dickson (Hj-brid Austrian Briar) ; Moon- 
light (Rambler). 

Twelve Hybrid Teas for Pots — Gloire Lyonuaise, 
white and lemon ; Grace Dtirling, cream and pink ; Killamey, 
pale pink ; Augustine Guinoisseau, blush ; Libeii:y, crimson ; 
Madame Abel Chatenay, salmon-pink; Madame Peraet- 
Ducher, yellow ; Papa Gontier, crimson; Viscountess Folke- 
stone, creamy white; Madame Jules Grolez, rose and yello-."; 
Souvenir du President Camot, flesh and white; La France, 
rose. 

Twenty-four Hybrid Teas for Ordinary 
Garden Culture. — Antodne Rivoire, cream and orange; 
Augustine Guinoisseau, white and blusli ; Bardou Job, crim- 
SO'U; Camoens, rose and yellow; Captain Christy, flesh; 
Clara Watson, white and peach; Dean Hole, carmine and 
salmon ; Gloire Lyonnaise, white and lemon ; Grace Darling, 
cream and pink; Griiss an Teplitz, crimson; Gustave Regis, 
yellow; Caroline Testout, salmon-pink; Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, cream and lemon; La France, rose; Marquise Litta, 
carmine-rose; Mrs. W. J. Grant, rosy-pink; Liberty, crim- 
son; Madame Abel Chatenay, salmon-pink; Madame Jules 
Grolez, rose and yellow; Killarney, pale pink; Yiscounte-ss 
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Folkestone, white and flesh; Prince de Bulgarie, flesh and 
salmon ; Souvenir du President Carnot, fleshy-white ; and 
Lady Ashtown, pink. 

Six Hybrid Teas for Buttonholes. — Papa 

Gontier, liillamey, Lady Hillingdon (yellciw), Lady Batter- 
sea, Cloire Lyonnaise, and Madame Jules Grolez. 

Twelve Hybrid Teas for Exhibition. — Bessie 

Brown, creamy white; Gladys Harkiiess, sahnO'tt-piiik ; 
Caroline Testout, salmonrpink; Kaserin Augusta Victoria, 
cream and leimom.; Marquise Litta^ oarmine-rose ; Mildred 
Grant, white and peach; Mrs. W. J. Grant, rosy-pink; La 

France, siJvery-rose; Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, rosy-flesh; 
Dean Hole, rose; Alice Lindsell, creamy-white and jiink; and 
Madame Melanie Soupert, yellow and amethyst. 

Dwarf Roses for Edgringrs to Beds. — Cecile 
Brunner, blush and pink; Eugenie Lamesch, yellow and rose; 
Georges Pemet, rosy peach and yellow ; Ma Paquerette, white; 
Perle d'Or, yellow; and Madame N. Levavasseur, crimson. 

Twenty-four Roses for Standards. — La Tosca, 
crtan\y-rose; Caroline Testout, salmon-pink; Kaiserin Au- 
gusta Victoria, cream; Killarney, pink; Jja France, silvery 
pink; Marquise Litta, carmine-r<ise; Madame Ravary, yellow 
(Hybrid Teas). Dr. Andry, crimson; Dupuy Janiain, 
cerise; Fislier Holmes, crimson; General Jacqueminot, red; 
Mrs. John Laing, rose; Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, rosy- 
pink; Prince Arthur, crimson; Suzanne Manie Rodocanachi, 
rOiSe; Uh-ich Brunner, red (Hybrid Perpetuals); Gloire de 
I'ijon, buff; Madame Pierre Cochet, orange-yellow; Madame 
Antoine Mari, blush; Souvenir de S, A. Prince, white; White 
Maman Gochet, white (Teas). 

Twenty-four Hybrid Perpetuals for Exhibi- 
tion. — Abel Carri^re, crimsonrniaroon ; A. K. Williams, oar- 
mine red; Alfred Colomb, carmine red; Baroness Rothschild, 
pink; Ben, Cant, crimson; Captain Hayward, scarlet crimson; 
Etienne Levet, carmine rose; E. Y. Teas, red; Fisher Holmes, 
uiimson scarlet; Francois Michelon, rose; Gdneral Jacque- 
minot, scarlet crimsonj; Gustave Piganeau, carminfii; Her 
Majesty, rose; Horace Vernet, scarlet crimson; Louis Van 
Houtte, crimson-maroon; Madame Gabriel Luizet, silvery 
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pink; Madame Victor Verdier, light crimsoiij Marchionees of 
Lo-ndonderry, ivory white; Marie Bauimann, oarmine red; Mrs. 
Cocker, pink ; Mrs. John Laing, rosy pink ; Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Crawford, rosy-pink; Hugh Dickson, crimson; anil Ulrioh 
Brunner, cherry red. 

Twenty.four Teas for Exhibition. — Anna Olivier, 
buff ; Bridesmaid, pink ; Comteseie de Nadaillac, peeich, apricot, 
and copper; Hon. Edith GiSord, flesh; Innocente Pirola, 
creamy whit©; Lady Roiberts, apricot and copper; Madame 
Cusin, violet, rose, and yellow; Madame de Watteville. crpeiin 
and rose; Maman Cochet, flesh and rrvse; Marie Van Houtte, 
lemonryellow and rose; Mrs. Edward Mawley, pink and ear- 
mine; Muriel Grahame, cream and rose; Niphetos, white; 
Souvenir de Pierre Netting, apricot and orange; Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince, white; White Maman Cochet; Madame Hoste, 
lemon-yellow; Souvenir d'im Ami, rose; Molly Sharman 
Ci-awford, white; Jean Ducher, salmon, yellow, and peach; 
Ernest Metz, salmon and rose ; Catherine Mermet, rosy -flesh ; 
Piincess of Wales, rose-yellow; and Etoile de Lj'on, lemon. 



^^ 
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HOW TO PLANT ROSES. 



Preparation of the Soil. — Ordinal^ soils — i.e., thoM 
tliat are faiily rich, and do not retain too much moisture in 
winter — simply require to be dug three spits deep — equal to 
at least iSU inches — and have thick layers ('2 or 'i inches) of 
decayed manure mixed between the second and tliird spits. 
Light soils also retjuire to be dug deeply, and to have pig or 
co'w dung — not horse manure — placed in layers beneath 
the second and third spits. If possible, some heavy loam 
or clay should be incorporated with the light soil. Heavy clay 
soils should, if very wet, be drained to a depth of 3 feet, and 
afterwards trenched tO' a depth of 3 feet, woi-king in abundance 
of road grit, leaf mould, burnt earth and fresh horse manure. 
Where single plants only are tO' \x planted, a space of not 
less than 4 feet square should be pRipared as above advised. 
Fig. 1 explains how tO' deepen the soil. First of all, a trench 
3 feet wide should be taken out at one side of the bed or 
border, and the soil should be wheeled tO' the opposite side, 
or whore the digging or trenching is to be finished. This is 
necessary, in order that the soil sihall be convenient for filling 
in the last trench. Take the soil out down tO' the subsoil C. 
This is of a different colour and texture. This subeoil must 
not be brought to the surface, but simply broken up deeply 
and left in the bottom of the trench, as shown at D. Now 
take the top spit and place it on C. Then take the next 
spit and place it on the top of B, as shown at A. Continue 
thus throughout the piece to be planted. If the soil be very 
poor, and it is necesisary to use manure or other good soil, 
this will be placed between A and B. If manure be used, 
it must be covered deep enough to be out of the way of the 
roots of the newly-planted roses!. This deep working of the 
soil should be done some weeks in advance of planting, in 
order to allow it to settle. 

When to Plant — Wliere possible, plant at the end of 
(Ictober, or during November. Never plant in December or 
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January if it can be a\oided. February, March, and the early 
part of April are good months for spring planting. 

Mi' 




Preparing the Soil and Planting Rosei. 

References. — Fig. 1, Trenchting: the Soil; Fig. 2, Properly planted standaid 
rose ; Fig. 3, Properly planted bush rose, (G), Graft; Fig. 4, Improperly 
planted rose with graft (E) above the surface. 

Distance Apart and Depth for Planting^. — 

Dwarf roses should be planted 18 inches apart, standards 3 
feet, and climbers from 3 to 4 feet apart. As to depth, plant 
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standards in holes 6 inches deep; dwarfs and climbers suffi- 
ciently deep to allow tli© junction of stock and scion to be 
buried about an inch below tJie siirface. In other words, the 
part of the stem where the plant was budded or grafted must be 
buried in the soil to the depth of an inch. In the case of 
" own-root " rose®, plant in holes 6 inches deep. 

Mode of Planting — Dig out holes 15 to 18- inches 
square, and tO' the depth above stated. Spread the roots out 
evenly in every direction to their full length. On' no account 
twist the roots round because the diameter of the hole will 
not permit them tO' be spread out at full length; rather make 
the hole wider to accommodate the roo'ts. Cover the roots with 
fine soil free from manure. Work it well between them, by 
giving the plant a gentle shake, sO' that they do' not touch 
each other. Give a gentle tread with the foot, then add 
more soil, finally filling up the hole and afterwards making 
the soil absolutely firm. If planting be done in spring, 
prune the plants before planting. 

General Remarks. — When the plants arrive from the 
nursery unpack them at once, and if the roots are in the 
slightest degree dry soak them for an hour or so in water 
before planting. Take care also to cut off the jagged ends of 
wounded roots. Should the weather be frosty or very wet at 
the time the plants arrive, do not unpack thein, but 
place the package in a cool place until planting can be 
performed. In the case of standards, place a stout 
stake to each plant before the roots are covered with 
soil, and secure the stem firmly to it. This is best 
accomplished by placing a strip of leather or sacking, 
or a piece of old garden hose pipe, round the stem, 
and then securing the latter to the stake by means 
of a ligature of tar twine or copper wire placed over the 
bandage. The ligature then will not injure the bark of the 
stem. Dwarf roses require no staking. Climbing ros-ee sJbo'uld 
not be securely fastened' until each plant has had time for its 
roots to settle down. All that remains to be done is to 
properly label each variety, and to mulch the surface to a 
distance of 18 inches or so from the stem of each plant with 
littery manure. 
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HOW TO PRLNE ROSES. 



In the schedule at the end of this work, and elsewhere, a 
brief reference is made to the pruning of the various types 
and varieties of roses in cultivation. The information, how- 
ever, is not sufficiently full to aid the beginner in rose cul- 
ture to thoroughly grasp the importance of the different 
degrees of pruning, and so we shall devote a special chapter 
to the subject. 

Object of Pruning^ — First of all we will briefly deal 
with the object or general principles of pruning. The object 
is of a threefold nature. First of all, we prune with the 
idea of obtaining a good-shaped plant or tree ; secondly, we 
aim thereby at ensuring plenty of finely-developed blooms; 
and, thirdly, at maintaining the plant or tree in a healthy, 
vigorous condition by the skilful removal of superfluous 
growths, or dead or diseased wood. There are some types 
of roses, as the Boursalt, Evergreen, Ayrshire, and Rugosa, 
for instance, that, if left unpruned, would suffer no grievous 
harm. On the contrary, there are others, as the Tea, Hybrid 
Tea, and Hybrid Perpetual, which, if unpruned, or not skil- 
fully pruned, would fail to flower or to grow satisfactorily. 
Hence in the schedule we have indicated by the terms 
" hard," " medium," and " little " the amount of pruning re- 
quired by each variety. But we must go farther than is 
conveyed by that brief indication, and point out that two 
main principles have to be observed in pruning. We have, 
for example, to consider whether certain kinds are to be 
grown for yielding a few good blooms for exhibition, or a 
quantity for cutting or for garden decoration. This, then, 
will be our aim in the following pages. 

Time to Prune. — The proper time to prune roses 
grown against walls or fences, and which consequently are 
liable to start into growth early, is early in March. Pro- 
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vence, Moss, Evergreen, Boursalt, Ayrshire, and Kugosa 
roses may be pruned from the end of February to the middle 




DwABF H.P. Rose — Befoke Pruninc;. 
A strorg-growirf? roee overcrowded wilb weak giowtl-p, eepecially in Ihe centre. 



of March, according to the season. Hybrid China, Hybrid 
Sweet Briars, and Alba roses prune early in March. Aus- 




H.T. E03E "GEUELtE DICKSON." 
/»>■ ' Flowers rich crimson. Received the N.E.S. Gold Medal in 1911 and 
the E.H.S. Award of Merit, 1912. 
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trian Briars, Hybrid Bourbon, Noisette, and Musk; Bour- 
bon, China, Noisette, Polyantha, Pompon, Scotch, Wichu- 
raiana, and Hybrid Perpetual sorts prune from the middle 
to the end of March. Hybrid Teas, Teas, and Banksian are 
better pruned the end of March or early in April, according 
to the season. These are general rules for the guidance of 
the beginner. As he gains experience and becomes well 
acquainted with the climate and soil of his locality, and the 
state of growth of each variety, he can then exercise his 
discretion as to whether he should prune a week earlier or 
later. The successful rosarian does not work by rote, bul 




DwARF' H.P. Rose — After Pruning. 

The same rose after having had its weak shooDS well thinned, the strong ones 
pmned to 10 and 12 eyes, and the laterals to three and four eyes. Weak growers 
wonld be pruned much closer, and moderate ones left about half above length. 



by experience and study of the special needs of each 
variety. A last word on this topic. Do not be led 
to prune early because new growth is commencing at 
the points of the shoots. These are the safety valves of the 
plants. The sap in the ends of the shoots is in a more or 
less watery condition, and is easily excited into action by 
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the warmth of the early sunshine. The ripe or mature sap 
is situate at the base of the shoots, and is not so susceptible 
to action by heat. Consequently it usually remains dormant 




Chtn-a "Rose— Before Pkuning. 

A Dwarf China Rose, contaiuitig a pood deal of saperflaoas weak growth, and 
reqairing only a little or light pruning, as seen on nest page. 



till the end of March or April, and with it the buds upon 
which the rosarian has to rely for the production of strong 
shoots, It is, therefore, the bpds on the lower half of the 
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shoots only that the rosarian has to consider, and, so long 
as these remain dormant, no heed may be taken of preco- 
cious growths at the top, which will at the time of pruning 
have to be cut away. 

Special Points in Pruning — Rosarians are divided 
in opinion as to whether a knife or a pair of secateurs (prun- 
ing shears) should be used for pruning. Provided a good 
pair of the latter be available, they are much safer and 




China Rose — After PhiinIiNi;. 

'a China Rose, after remf'Val of its weak growtbe and the slight slioi-tening: of 
remaining shoots. In this instance Ihn points of the shoots were imperfectly 
ripened, and-had consequently to be pruned more severely than is customary. 



handier to use than a knife. A bad or a worn-out pair 
would, however, do more harm than good; they would bruise 
the 'Shoot and render it susceptible to disease or canker. A 
good knife, however, is indispensable, as there may be occa- 
sions when the secateurs cannot be used. Armed with good 
tools, the next special point to consider is the proper way 
to use them. In severing a shoot always cut it off close 
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to a bud and in a slightly slanting condition behind it, not 
half an inch or more behind, and in a tapering form. These 




Standakd H.P. Ruse — Bej-oke Pkumnu. 

Showing a Rose of moderate growth and which requires only a medinm 
amount of pruning. 



long " snags " eventually die, since there are no leaves above 
to draw sap into their cells, and the result is decay of the 
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tissue and disease. Dead wood, too, should always be cut 
clean away to healthy tissue, so that new cells and corky 
tissue can form over the edges of the wound, and afford no 
rendezvous for spores of fungoid disease. All weak or super- 
fluous growths should for a similar reason be cut clean away 
to tlie main stem. If, after pruning, moisture (sap) should 




Standard H.P. Eose — Afteb Pruning. 

An illustration of a moderate-growing Standard Rose which has nndeigone the 
process of medium pruning. A weaker grower would have been pruned much 
closer and a strongf r one had its shoots left much longer. 



be seen issuing from the wounds, paint the surface at once 
with " painter's knotting " to seal the wounded cells. Loss 
of sap means the weakening of future growth. 

Pruning: for Exhibition. ("Hard" or "Close").- 
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Having grasped the main principles, the student will now 
turn his attention to the actual pruning of his plants. If 




Standard Tea Rose — Before PRU^■INo. 
A young Standard of the Gloire de Dijon type. 



he wishes to obtain fine blooms for show he must prune with 
an unsparing hand. Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, Teas, 
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and Noisettes of a very vigorous habit will require to have 
all weak growths cut entirely away, leaving four to six of 
the strongest to each plant. These must be shortened to 
about eight eyes, cutting back to a bud pointing outwards 
rather than inwards. Other kinds slightly less vigorous 
must also have weak growths removed, retaining four or five 




Standakd Tea Rose — After, Prdning. 

Here the Standard shown on opposite page is depicted after its weak growth has 
been removed, and the strong shoots shortened to a foot or so. Weak growers 
wonld be pruned mnch closer. 



of the strongest, and these shortened to about four eyes. Weak 
growers wiU need to be pruned still more closely. Thin out 
weak wood as before, and retain three or four strong 
growths, shortening these to two, three, or four eyes accord- 
ing to vigour. The object in each case is to get really good 
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vigorous shoots, limited in number, and to prune these 
sufficiently hard to ensure that end in view, ^vith the idea 
of obtaining one or more really fine blooms on each plant. 
In each case the pruning is carried oiit so that the centre 
of each plant is kept well open to admit sun, light, and air 
to the foliage und promote a strong, healthy growth. 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

A Lesson in PauNiNO Dwakp Climbing Roses. 

REFERENCES.— Fi£f. 1 represGiits a tree of Climbing Pride of Waltham before pruning, 
and Fif,"- 2 the same tree after pruning. Tlie tree had never been properly 
prnned before, consequently, a good deal of old and weak wood had to be 
cut out, leaving vigorous young shoots, which were shortened to the first 
dormant bud. 



Pruning- for Decorative Effect ("Medium"). — In 
this case Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, and Noisettes are 
pruned less severely, to secure bushy plants and an abun- 
dance of flowers. Tims in the matter of very strong growers 
the pruning should take the form of thinning out all weak 
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and sickly growths, and shortening the strong ones to eight 
or ten eyes, and lateral growths, if any, to two or three 
eyes. Medium growers, apart from the removal of weak 
shoots, should be shortened to six or eight eyes, and the 
weaker ones to four or six eyes in the case of the strong 
growths, all weak ones being removed. There is no limit 
to the number of strong shoots to be left on each plant. The 




Fig. 3. Fw. 4. 

Pruning Climbing Roses. 

References. — Fig 3 shows a W. A. Richardson rose before pruning, Obsei've it is 
much overcrowded with weak growths. Fig. 4 shows the same rose after 
pruning away the weak growths and shortening the stronger ones to the first 
dormant bud. The same rule applies to all roses advised to be little pruned. 



rule should be to keep the centres open, remove all puny 
shoots entirely, and any of the stronger ones that may cross 
each other. Other classes of garden roses should be pruned 
as follows : Provence and the Moss varieties require to have 
old or worn-out growths removed, and the young and the 
two-year-old shoots shortened to three, four, or six eyes, 

F 2 
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according to strength. Bourbons like Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison should be pruned as advised for the strong-growing 
Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Roses Requiring Little Pruning. — In this cate- 
gory come Climbing, Pillar, Rambler, Wiohuraiana, China, 
Damask, Evergreen, Ayrshire, Boursalt, Hybrid Bourbons, 
Noisette, China, and Musks, Hybrid Sweet Briars, Banksians, 
Polyanthas, Alba, Austrian Briar, Pompon, Rugosa, and 
single-flowered roses generally. The China, Miniature Pro- 
vence, and Pompon sorts merely require the thinning out 
of weak and dead wood, and the cutting off of unripened tips. 
Climbers of the Rambler, Wiohuraiana, Ayrshire, Boursalt, 
and Evergreen types simply need to have weak and old wood 
thinned out. In the case of Crimson Rambler, shorteil any 
laterals to four or six eyes. Rugosa roses treat as advised 
for Ayrshire rose. All climbers of the Hybrid Perpetual, 
Hybrid Tea, and Tea classes merely thin out weak or sickly 
wood, and cut off unripened tips of the younger shoots. 
Banksian roses require no pruning beyond the removal of 
vigorous young growths not required for adding to the size 
of the plant. Hybrid Sweet Briars should have the soft 
tips of unripened shoots removed and weak growths well 
thinned out. 

Pruning Standard Roses. _ Hybrid Perpetual, 
Hybrid Tea, Noisette, and Tea roses grown as standards 
require to be pruned pretty much as advised for the dwarfs. 
Thus vigorous-growing sorts simply need to have their strong 
young growths shortened moderately to ten or twelve eyes, 
the medium-sized ones to about four or six eyes, and the 
weak growths removed. Varieties of moderate growth should 
be shortened to six or eight eyes, and those of weak growth 
to two, three, or four eyes. Weeping roses grown as stan- 
dards simply require to have their weak shoots removed. 

Pruning Newly-pianted Roses — No matter what 
class of rose be grown, the strict rule should be followed of 
cutting the shoots well back the fiist season. Thus all dwarf 
roses should be cut back in spring to two or three eyes, stan- 
dards the same, and climbers to one or two feet from the 
base. The object of doing this is to encourage the plant to 
make strong growth the first season. If not pruned thus 
hard, the resultant growth will be weak and puny and the 
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flowers poor. Better by far to sacrifice the loss of a few 
flowers the first year, and get a strong plant that will yield 
good results in future. 

Pruning Pesgeddown Roses. — For this purpose 




Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 

Summer Pruning Roses. 

Refekences.— A, Fig. 5 is a lateral or side shoot wliich has flowered and must be 
cut away at tlie short line. E, Fig. 5 is a cnrrent year's shoot which 
mnst not be pruned. B, Fipr. 6 is a main shoot that has flowered and 
requires to be treated as A, Fig. 5. and B, Fig. 6, are current year's 
main shoots which must be left to flower next season. 



cut away all weak growths in spring and retain all strong 
ones. Merely cut ofiE their unripened tips, and then peg 
them down. In the following spring cut away the shoots 
that have flowered, and retain the young ones as before. 
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Disbudding'. — This is a form of pruning practised by 
some to ensure vigorous young growths. It consists of rub- 
bing off with finger and thuiinb any young weakly growths in 
an early stage of their formation, in order that the whole 
efforts of the plant may be concentrated on the development 
of three tO' four strong sihoots only. It is usually done in 
May. 

Summer Pruning — This is a matter which has re- 
ceived considerable attention of late years by rose growers. 
It hasi been proved by experience that many kinds of climb- 
ing rosesi are greatly benefitted by thinning out their shoots 
in summer instead of in spring, as was formerly the custoim. 
Varieties like the Boursiault, Evergreen, Ayrshire, Climbing 
Polyantha, Crimson Gambler, and, in fact, all vigorous 
climbers, should have those shoots which have flowered cut 
out to make room for the current year's growth tO' develop 
and ripen. This prevents the plants being overcrowded with 
a mass of weak, flowerless shoots, keeps them better supplied 
with healthy, vigorous growth, and ensures a, greater abund- 
ance of blossom annually. This thinning out should be done 
when the plants have ceased blooming, from July onwards. 
No further pruning is then needed beyond removing dead wood 
and the unripened tips of the shoots in spring. In the case 
of the Banksian rose, merely cut away the rank shoots of the 
current year's growth, leaving the plump, moderate size ones 
only. The older sh-^ots, unless sickly, muht not be cut away, 
as these will yield flowers the next season. 





TEA SCENTED ROSE "LADY HILLINGDON." 

Flowers soft yellow. Awarded the X.R.S. Gold Medal in 1910. An 
excellent garden nnd pot rose. 




CLIMBING EUSE " EXCELSA." 
A rambling variety of the Wichuraiana type, floweivs of a bright red colour 
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To become a successful eahibitor of roses requires years of 
practice in the art of cultivation, close obsiervatioo, a. thorough 
love of the plants, and much dogged perseverance. There is 
no royal road to success. An intending exhibitor shoiuld visit 
the shows, closely study the fo'mi of the blooms in the winning 
stands, note what varieties are exhibited, and tiy and carry 
the results of such observations in his mind with, a view to 
acting upon them when he ventures tO' become an exhibitor. 
No amountJ of printed instructions will make a gardener a 
sucoessful exhibitor, though we may help him considerably 
with; a few general hints which, if carefully followed, will be of 
considerable value as a guide to the attainment of certain 
main points. These are, as follo'ws: — 

1. Securing: the Buds — The blooms should be dis- 
budded to one on each shoot. The side buds should be care- 
fully removed with the point of a knife as soon as they 
can be seen. Each slioot should be staked out with a separate 
stick, not only to prevent them being broken by the wind, 
but to prevent the thorns from one leaf scratching another 
leaf or bloom through the wind swaying them tO' and fro. 
Many a promising bloom has been spoilt by a few minutes' 
rough wind. 

2. Feeding the Plants. — The plants should never be 
hungry or dry. Liquid manure from a feirmyard is one of 
the best stimulants to give them, which may be varied with 
soot-water or chemical manures. Thoroughly mix together 
three pounds of sup eorphosp bate of lime and one pound of 
nitrate of potash, and dissolve on,e ounce in a gallon, of water. 
Give a gallon to ea«h plant o^nce a weak, commencing when 
the buds are formed. If soot-water could replace this manure 
every other week, it would be better still, and the two formulas 
might be continued throughout the summer. 

3. Shading the Blooms — Shade or shelter for the 
blooms is very important, for it often happens that either the 
gun or a storm may spoil all chances of winning. As a rule, 
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it is the dark roses which are burned by the sun, and the light 
ones which are most injured by the wet- When there are no ex- 
tremes Oif heat or wet, the flowers are best unprotected; but 
it is generally the unexpected that happens, and we oftem have 
both extremes in one day. One simple and effective shade 
and protection that answers well, if the raios are not very 
heavy or prolonged, is tissue paper of good quality put over 
them and tied round the stem imdemeath the bud, forming a 
bag with the bud inside. This should be done just before tlie 
bud begins to burst. There are some tissue papers which are 
almost like parchment. These are the best, as they do not 
get wet through very soon. If the paper gets saturated and 
beaten, on to the bloo^m, the remedy is nearly as bad as the 
evil, but it is very rarely this occurs. The papers may be 
protected by square piecesi of board or glass. These may bo 
used alone without the paper as far as protection or shade 
is concerned, but the papers seem to draw the petals out longer 
and give them a more delicate tint. A far better plan, how- 
ever, is to use West's Rose Protector, a cone-like contrivance 
fixed to a stake and placed over the flower to be protected. 
ThTs contrivance possesses the dual merit of being handy and 
easy to use. Some exhibitors use old sunshades, one of which 
will cover the entire tree ; and others the cheap straw hats 
commonly known as " Zulus," one of these being fixed to 
three stakes over eai3h bloom. In addition to shading the 
flowers, it is also essential to place a ligature of wool or bast 
round the middle of the half-opened bloom, to prevent it 
opening too fully. The ligature must not be made too 
tight, but just enough to prevent the bloom opening. Gene- 
rally speaking, the tying should be done two or three days 
before the show, and the tie left on till the flowers are 
staged. 

4. Exhibition Boxes. — Boxes for showing the roees in 
should be got ready some time beforeliand, and a fresh coat of 
dark green enamel paint, or a coat of varnish if the paint 
is in good order, be applied. Two days before the sliow some 
of tlie best moiss whicli can be found on a moist shady 
ba,nk or in a wood should lie got in readiness, picking all the 
rubliish and weeds out of it; well wash, diy, and then lay over 
the box. Do not think any of these little things too trifling, 
or they may lose you the prize. We know that some would 
not wash the moss if it looked clean, but when they are stag- 
ing their blooms their hands are continually touching first the 
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moss, then the leaves and blooms, and several points are soon 
taken off a bos of blooms by damage from the grit thereby 
conveyed. 

5. Cutting- the Blooms — The best time to cut the 
blooms must be determined according to the distance they are 
to travel to the show. Most of those who read these re- 
marks will be showing in their immediate neighbourhood, and 
th« blooms may be left until the morning of the show ; be- 
tween eight and nine in the morning the dew will be dried 
off them if it is a fairly bright morning, and the blooms will 
have opened far enough to be able to see just wliat sort of 
specimens they will be; about three parts open will be about 
right for most varieties. Such sorts as Marie Rady and Marie 
Baumann may be nearly full size, while such as Dupuy Jamain 
and Ulrich Brunner should hardly be three parts open if the 
day be a hot one. If the blooms are to be sent off in the 
night, or early in the morning, they should be cut about eight 
p.m., if left later they begin to close up, and you cannot tell 
their age sO' well. Blooitns only haJf open should be cut of most 
of the varieties overnight. Cut them with a rather longer stem 
than yO'U will want in the bos, and put the stems into water 
the moment they are cut. It is safer to go round and label 
each one before they are cut, it often saves a lot of bother 
afterwards, and any risk of being disqualified for having 
duplica,te blooms. Never show two blooms of one sort with 
the hope of deceiving the judges; better to have a smaller 
bloom of another variety and have them right, than to rim any 
risk. Lastly, avoid staging varieties that are synonymous. 
A glance at our list of synonymous roses further on will put 
you right in this matter. 

6. Arranging the Blooms — In arranging the 
blooms do not have two of the same shade against each 
other, but make as great a distinction as you can between 
each bloom. It is better to have the largest blooms at the 
back altogether, and let them get gradually smaller towards 
the front if you have Einy smaller than the others. The blooms 
must be a little higher at the back graduating down to the 
front, but each row should be perfectly level all across, and 
exactly the sanae distance apart. Any one who' is going to 
show for the first time shoiild practise staging a box every 
day in his own home, and note which varieties stand the longest 
before opening. The einerience thus gained will be of im- 
mense Help. 
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PROPAGATIO^ OF ROSES. 



By Seed. — Seeds may be purchased, or procured from the 
heps or fruits of good sorts of roses. When ripe and softening, 
the heps must be gathered, bui-ied m damp sand (somewhere 
safe from rats' and mice) and left till spring, by which time the 
pulp will have decayed, and the seed may be easily separated 
and sown thinly in drillsi about a foot apart. Another plan is 
to rub out the seeds as soon as they are gathered and sow them 
at once. Some of the seeds will germinate the first year, but 
not all, and probably not the best of them, sO' the seed rows 
must not be dug up for at least eighteen months after sowing; 
any plants, however, which become big enough for transplant- 
ing the first year must be' carefully lifted out with most of their 
roots intact and put intO' nursery rowsi, where they should be 
protected during the first winter with some suitable surface 
mulching. This transplanting should take place in October 
or early in November, tO' allow time for a certain amount of 
root action taking place before winter sets in. The second 
year all the plants in. the seed row may be served the same 
way, for seeds which have not germinated by this time will be 
worthless. This batch shoiuld be most carefully looked after, 
as it will probably contain the best of the seedlings. A year 
or even two may elapse before any flowers appear, and eveii 
then the first flowers must not induce usi to condemn the 
plantgi, unless thef colour is bad, for most of the best varieties 
come semi-double the first time they flower. 

By Budding. — This method of propagation is best per- 
formed in July, and during sliowery weather if possible. For 
standards, plant hedgerow briars the previous autumn, and for 
dw^arfs the seedling or cutting briar. Manetti and De la 
Grifferaie stocks should be planted at the same t.mie. All the 
dwarf stocks sliould be cut down close to the ground in March. 
In the case of standards, do' not allow more than three shoots 
to form on each plant. Wlien; the bark is firm enough to be 
easily raised from the wood the stock is ready, and similarly 
will the buds be when they assume a plump appearance, but 
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have not started into growth. First remove the thorns from 
the shoot to be budded oni — the nearer the base the better; 
then open the bark by making a long and a transverse or cross 
slit like the letter T. In the case of dwarf stocks make the 




Fio. 1. — How TO Bud Roses. 

References. — 1, Cutting out the shield; 2, 3, Front and side views of shield— C 
Where to trim ; 4, Back view of shield — A, Seat of bud or eye ; 6, Branch 
siiowing bud removed; 6, "T" cut on stock for inserting bud; 7, Bnd 
inserted ; 8, Bod tied in ; 9, Branch with leaves trimmed ready for cnttinR 
out bnds ; 10, Bash briar— B, Where to bnd ; d, removed soil; 11, Standard 
briar— B, Where to bud; 12, Budding knife. 



cut in the stem just below the soil. Next get the ivory blade 
of the budding knife or a thin piece of wood, and gently raise 
the bark on ea«h side of the long slit so as to admit the shield 
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and bud. Tlie next iJaing is to see about the bud. Examine 
a healthy shoot of the kind you wish to take the bud from, and 
select a bud that is fairly plump. ^Cut ofi the shoot first, 
then remO've the bud with a portion of the bark and wood 
attached. On turning the bud over a small portion of woody 
matter wUl be found, and this must be carefully removed. 
If, on removing the wood, a small cavity be left at the base 
of the bud, the latter is useless; but if the base be perfectly 
level with the inside of the bark, the bud will be all right. ^ 
Holding the bud in the mouth to keep it moist, next proceed 
to gently raise the bark of the stock, then introduce the lower 
end of the shield under the bark, forcing it gently down 
to the bottom of the slit. If the upper part projects above 
the cross slit, cut it off level with the latter, and then 
get some soft yarn or bast, and tie this round moderately 
firm, both above and below the bud. In the course of 
three or four weeks the buds should be examined, and the ties 
loosened if necessary, to allow the bark to swell and unite 
over the shield. Tight tying is very injurious, and lacerating 
of the bark unnecessarily often' causes the death of the buds. 
The accompanying sketch with details, fully explains at a 
glance how to bud a dwarf or standard rose. 

By Grafting. — Grafting is very rareJy carried out in the 
open air, as it is not nearly so certain as the other methods 
of propagation, and grafted plants have a knack of dying off 
suddenly and without apparent cause. It is, however, useful 
for establishing roses, as it were, by express, a.nd for getting 
good plants within the year, as may be easily donci by operat- 
ing under glass. Whip grafting is the most simple and certain 
method where stock and scion are about a size, and crown or 
cleft graftuig when the stock is much bigger than the scion. 
The operation is carried out in exactly the same way as it is 
with fruit and other trees, but more care must be taken in 
selecting the scions, for yoimg rose wood is generally pithy, 
and this is useless for grafting. A good deal of waste takes 
place, as the whole of the upper portion of the young shoot 
must be discarded, simply retaining for scions the well-ripened 
lower portions which show but little pith when cut. The 
stocks may be slightly active, just moving out of their winter's 
rest, but the scions must be still quit© dormant. If a genial 
moist atmosphere can be maintained round the plants after 
graiting, wax or clay may be dispensed with entirely and with 
advantage, but the scions must be well tied on, and no portion 
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of the cuts exposed entii-edy to the air. Where grafting takes 
place low down oo the stock, a little soil heaped over tli© point 
of miion will be beneficial. Eos© grafting should be can-ied 
out under glass in, February, or even earlier in the year. The 
seedling briar forms the best stock for most rosee. There is 
no better stock than this for most kinds of roses, especially 
the tea-scented kinds. These little stocks should liave been 
cultivated at least twelve months in 3|-in. pots, and should 





Fio. 2.— How TO Graft a Rose. 



have been kept plunged in ashes or cocoanuit-fibre refuse in 
an open position. Fig 2 A shows how to cut the graft 
It will be seen that a slice has been taken oS. B also 
shows how to treat the stock. Another slice is taken ofi as 
near like that of the scion as possible, in order that they fit 
aa perfectly as possible. C shows the stock in the pot and 
how the union is formed. The grafts must be tied in firmly 
with some soft strong material, such as worsted. The next 
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thing will b© finding a suitable positiorii for tli© grafted plants, 
for they require to be kept in a close case until the union has 
taien place. A close case ma.y be made by placing a box on 
a stage over the hot^watar pipesi, lialf filled with cocoanut^fibre 
refuse, and in this plunge the pots, and over these place a 
sheet of glass made to fit closely; this must be shaded for a 
while. Damp is the great thing tO' be guarded against. In 
order to keep this out of the case, remove tli© glass 
each morning and wipe dry and return at once. 
The whole matter is simple, and fair success may 
be expected if the few details are carried out as here explained. 
The stocks shoiuld be taken into the greenhouse ten days in 
advance of the operation, in order to get the sap to move a 
little. The stock should be cut as low down as is possible, 
in fact, close on toi the roots. The advantage of this will be 
that, suppoedng tie yo'ung plants are tO' be either grown as 
pot plants or planted out in th« open^ they can be planted 
below the union, and roots will push out from this peir- 
ticular point, and the plant will in time be independent of the 
stock. As soon as a perfect union has taken place, admit air 
freely, but shade from bright sun for some days, and gradually 
harden the plants oft. Mildew will most likely put in an 
appearance and must be dealt with promptly. Dust with 
flowers of sulphur. 

By Cuttings. — Eoses are easily propagated by cuttings, 
and many of the more robust kinds do- well on their own 
roots. But there are many of the choicer and more delicate 
sorts which are better budded on the briar. The following re- 
present those that do well from cuttings : John Hopper, Abel 
Carri^re, Prince Camille de Rohan, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. J. 
Laing, Madame Isaac Periere, La France, Viscountess Folke- 
stone, Souvenir d'un Ami, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Gloire de 
Dijon, William Allen Richardson, Climbing Captain Christy, 
Celine Forestier, and Crimson Rambler. The best tune to put 
in the cuttings is September and October. Well ripened side 
shoots that have not borne flowers should be chosen as cut- 
tings. No. 1, Fig. 3, shows a cutting; it is made with a 
portion of the parent stem attached, known as a " heel." Tlie 
object of this piece of wood is to cause a callus to form more 
surely than wO'uld be the case were the cuttings made in 
the ordinary way. Place a sJiarp knife one inch below the 
cutting, and take a sweeping cut, as sliown, one-third through 
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the parent stem. The choice of cuttings is very important; 
do not select titose which are in active growtJi, but those which 
have quite finished and become solid, or well matured. The 
cuttings should have the lower leaves removed, and be eight 
toi twelve inches in length. The ends should be shortened, 
but the three or four top leaves should remain. These will 
assist rapid root actionu 

The best place for the cuttings is under a north wall, or 




Fig. 3. — Propagating Roses by Cuttings. 

References. — Fig. 1, A properly made cutting; Fig. 3, Section of catting pot; 
Fig. 3, Gutting inserted in outdoor bed. 



hedge. A nursery bed should be carefully prepared by digging 
deeply and thoroughly; work in abundance of sharp grit, or 
road sand, as the digging proceeds. After this is completed 
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time sliould be allowed for tiie surface to diy, when it should 
be carefuly trodden down firmly. Tliere are two ways of 
inserting the cuttings — by putting tliem in with the dibber, 
and by what is called " nicking " them in. The first is per- 
formed much in the same way as for cabbage plants. The 
latter is shown at 3, Fig. 3. This is much the beet way, iu 
our opinioo, as thei-e is not the danger of the cuttings being 
hung, which often liappens with cuttings and plants put in 
in the formeir way. The distance be'tween the rows should b« 
fifteien inches ; this will allow ample space for hoeing and 
weeding. The line should b© strained tightly across the bed, 
and the " nick " or shallow trench be taken out by thrustr 
iug the spade straight down by the side of the line, taking care 
that tlie back of the spade is kept perfectly clean, in order that 
the back of the trench is not torn about, but left quit© smooth. 
It should not b© less than five to six inches in depth ; a layer 
of the coars© grit or sand should b© placod in th© trench, and 
th© base of the cuttings rest on this. The distance between 
each cutting should b© six inches. Th© soid should b© returned 
and firmly trod about the cuttings with the boot. After tread- 
ing, place a little more soil on the top, but this must b© left 
loose, and should not b© trodden down under any circum- 
stances. The cuttingsi will quickly form a callus, and will 
then be safe, but probably will not form roots till spring, 
unless th© winter be exceptionally mild. Therefore, they 
should not be disturbed until the following autumn. During 
the summer the ho© should be frequently run through them ; 
this will be of the greatest assistance. Not only is this 
necessary, to keep them free from weeds, but it is absolutely 
necessary for the production of healthy and abundant roots 
and bushy plants. Some of these cuttings will flower, if 
allowed tO' do' so, but we strongly reconmiend pinching all buds 
off as fast as they appear. This will greatly assist the plant.s 
to become bushy by th© autumn, when they should b© re- 
moved either to their permanent quarters, or to other 
nursery beds, according to the progress they have mad© during 
th© summer. 

Rooting the cuttings in pots is often done, and with 
excellent results. We have often rooted a good batch in 
this way, and if the following items are attended to, splendid 
plants can be quickly grown. Take the side shoots from 
plants which have b©en gently forced in pots, as already ex- 
plained, insert them in four-inch pots, as shown ; six cuttings 
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in this size pot is enougli. Prepare the pots, as shown in Fig. 
3 ; see that ample drainage has been provided. Finely sifted 
gritty soil is iLe best, and place a layer of sand on the surface, 
some of which will be carried down by the dibber. One word 
about this tool ; never make a dibber with :i point, always with 
a blunt end. There is always tlie danger of liaiiging the 
cuttings if a pouited dibber be used. In fact, rarely does 
a cutting reach the bottom of the holes made by a pointed 
dibber, and a great percentage of cuttings must perish under 
such conditions. A good place in which to root the cuttings 
is a spent cucumber frame. Here they will root very quickly. 
Plunge the pots half their depth in the bed, and shut them 
up closely ; shade from sun ; keep the bed fairly moist by 
syringing lightly on sunny days, and rootraciion will soon be 
set up. After the cuttings are well rooted, they should be 
potted mto three and arhalf inch pots and retm-ned to the 
frame, and kept close for a few days, when more air should 
be gradually given, and eventually fully exposed. These 
plants may either be planted or grown on in the pots for 
forcing, which they wUl do splendidly, aaid really fine flowers 
had from them for Easter decoration. We have grown many 
hundreds in this way, and found them to force well. Of 
course, the same remarks apply to pot roses as to those 
plaunted out, viz., all kinds will not succeed equally well on 
their own roots, and consequently experience is required m 
the selection. The following, however, will do' well : W. A. 
Richardson, Mar^chal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Mrs. J. Laing, 
Souvenir d'un Ami, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Caroline Testout, 
Margaret Dickson, Boule de Neige, Madame Falcot, The 
Bride, Catherine Mermet, Madame Lambard, and Jules Mar- 
gottin. 

By Layering-. — This is one of tlie most simple methods 
of rose propagation, and in this way we may soon establish 
big bushes without trouble in providing stocks. Good shoots 
must be chosen early in summer, and at a. convenient place the 
stem should be cut half through on the under side, the blade 
of the knife should then be turned so- as to make a longitudinal 
cut upwards for an inch or more through the centre of the 
shoot, which should then be firmly pegged into a notch made 
in the soil with a spade and the cut portion well buried, 
the whole operation being precisely similar to. that of layering 
a carnation. By October roots will have been formed, and the 
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slioot may b« entirely severed from the parent and removed 
to the spot, selected for its home. It is well, however, to make 
sure tJiat roots have been formed before the shoot is 
severed, which may be fomid out by carefully removing a 
little soil near the buried stem, as souie varieties take two 




Fig. 4. — Rose Shoot with "Eye."' 



seasons before suiBcient roots have been formed to make the 
plant self-supporting. 

By Suckers. — Suckers are frequently made by own-rool 
roses, and these form a. convenient means of obtainmg new 
plants. The reader umst b© careful, though, that it is a rose 
he is getting, as cases have been known where a briar or 
Manetti shoot has been fondly cherished for years with the 
idea that it was a garden rose and that some day it would 
produce double blooms. In taking suckers from the parent 
plant it is wise to remove the surrounding soil imtil a con- 
venient place for severance can be seen. If a root or two 
be found on the sucker itself it should be cut below these, 
but if not, then it is necessary to trace it home to the old 
root^stock and remove a. portion of this with the sucker. 

By Division. — Some few roses which naturally produce 
many siioots from the same tuft may be propagated by divi- 
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sion, and in this way we get most of our Scotch, Fairy, antl 
China roses and Austrian briars; neaily every shoot of these 
can be depended on to have some roots attached, and each of 
these will form a plant in itself. Divisiion of roses scarcely 
needs describing, but it is well to bear in mind that the best 
method is to lift a big fclunip and carefully wash the soil from 




Fig. 5.— "Eye' 



lllll/llliliniilllli' 
Inserted. 



the roots, as we can then see exactly where to sever the roots 
to tJie best advantage, and all mutilated pieces may be easily 
cut away. 

By Eyes or Buds — Propagation by "eyes" is seldom 
attempted in thisi country, and it is at the best a tedious pro- 
cess. It isi really a striking of buds, and simply a development 
of striking by cuttings, each cutting consisting of one leaf and 
one bud cut out as we should cut it for budding (Fig. 4), but 
leaving the wood attached instead of pulling it out.; in this 
form the bits (Fig. 5) are put into a cutting-pot placed in heat, 
and coaxed into root and top-growth by considerable coddling. 
This method is not to be generally recommended. 

Fairy Roses from Seed—Tliese marvellous little 
rose trees, truly fairy-like in growth, are extremely popular 
with children. They can be grown from seed in spring, sowing 
each seed two inches from the next, in a shallow pan of spent 
soil and charcoal dust, and potting each little rose up separ- 
ately when an inch or so high. In ten weeks from the time of 
sowing (in a temperature of 70 deg.) the first bud will be 
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opening, and tJie fairy rose, from three to four inches high, 
will then be a curiosity worth seeing. - Some offche seeds pro- 
duce double, some single flowers, in white, Vr in ruany shades 
of pink. If potted on, through the summer, they wOl continue 
to blossom, and aftei- a rest in the depth of winter, will be 
covered with bloom again in March. They require but little 
pruning, only needing the halt-dead or weak wood removed 
in February. They can also be used for edging borders in 
the garden. 

Stocks. — The stock for standard-groiwn roses, is the wild 
briar of the hedgerows, grubbed up and replanted in the 
garden in autumn. The stocks for dwarfs are the seedling 
briar, the briar cutting, the Manetti, the De la Grifieraie, or 
Polyantha. Each have their own merits and peculiarities. 
Dwarf roses are worked on any of the foregoing. Any strong- 
growing rose can be made to do duty as a stock, and other 
varieties budded upon it, according to fajicy. Briarsi for 
standards shculd have all branches removed, except two, or at 
most, three, near together at the top in spring. Stocks for 
dwarfs should be cut down toi the ground in March. Seedling 
briars are raised froan seed in the same manner as ordinary 
seedling roses, and briar cuttings similarly to ordinary rose 
cuttings. 

Disting^uishing' Stock from Garden Rose. — 

Shoots from the stock are generally easily recognised. Make 
a study of any wild bi'iar in the hedgerow, and compare its 
leaves and growth with the garden roses. The Manetti stock 
favours the briar, has foliage of a. tender pale green, and 
leaves of generally seven leaflets. The young suckers are 
reddisli-brown,with a curious arrangement of similarly-coloured 
prickles, composed of large ones, about an inch apart, with 
many small ones scattered between. The Polyantha stock is 
not largely used, has pale, dull green foliage, with prettily- 
notched leaves of nine leaflets. The young suckers are down}, 
with green bark and brown thorns. The De la Grifferaie 
favO'Ui-s cultivated roses in appearance, the leaves having five 
leaflets — the average number for healthy garden roses. Tlie 
young growth is, however, mealy, the matured leaves have a 
downy appearance, and are purplish-green when young; the 
bark is red, and the spines large and strong. 
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In the following notes we shall endeavour to give as much 
information as possible on the subject of solid and liquid 
manuresi for roses.: — 

NATURAL MANURES. 

Dean Hole, in his charming work, " A Book About Roses, ' 
informs us that, as a result of many experiments, he found 
nothing to equal farmyard manure for growing good roses; 
and he is not alone in holding this view, for most successful 
growers strongly believe in its efficacy. By farmyard manure 
is meant the dung obtained from the stable, cow byre, pigstye, 
poultry yard, or rabbit hutch. And there is no doubt they are 
right in taking this view, since such manure not only provides 
most of the food required for the support of roses, but also 
materially assists in mechanically improving the condition of 
the soil. 

Tlie question then arises as to which of the kinds mentioned 
above sliould have the preference. Well, this depends upon 
the soil. If light, cow-dung or pig-dung is preferable to 
horse-dung, because more cooling and solid. Horse-dung, on 
the other hand, is better adapted for heavy soils ; owing tO' its 
hea.ting properties it warms the soil, and, being more or les.« 
spongy in texture, opens its poresi, allows superfluous moisture 
tO' pass away to the subsoil and air tO' take itS) place. 

The ideal manure for roses is, however, a combination of 
cow, pig, horse, and poultry manure thoroughly mixed together 
whilst fresh, and saturated from time to time with stable urine 
or the drainings from the manure-heap collected in a tank. 
Such a heap, turned over occasionally during the summer, will 
form a rich, unctuous mass by autumn, and if dug in, or spi-ead 
as a mulch over the surface of the soil, left thus all the winter 
and dug in in the spring, cannot bo surpassed for roses. It is 
of no use applying manure that has been allowed to decay 
n&turally, because nearly all the essential salts have been 
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washed out or evaporated, leaving a mass of inert matter of no 
value, except from a mechanical point of view. If it were pos- 
sible to procure some gypsum and sprinkle some of this among 
the manure before decaying, it would assist in fixing the 
ammonia, and prevent the loss of valuable plant food. A 
sprinkle of common salt is equally effective. Fresh horse 
droppings are also excellent for roses. 

Peat-moss litter, if allowed to remain in the stable long 
enough to become well saturated with urine, is a valuable 
manure for sandy soils; it has binding and cooling properties, 
apart from the large amount of nitrogen it holds as a result of 
the urine saturation. But it must be used at once, not allowed 
to remain in a heap exposed to the air, otherwise it will lose its 
fertilizing value. If it cannot be used at once, water it with a 
solution of sulphate of iron and water — 20 ozs. of the former 
to a gallon of the latter, then the ammonia, will be fixed. 

Poultry manure, if used alone, should be mixed with an 
equal proportion of dry soil, stored in a shed for a few months, 
and then applied at the rate of a hundredweight per square 
rod in spring. 

Night soil is a most valuable manure for roses if properly 
prepared before it is applied. It should, if possible, be mixed 
with an equal proportion of diy earth and gypsum for light 
soils, and with the addition of cinder ashes for heavy soils. 
Mix all together and cover with boards or a layer of soil to 
protect the heap from rain, and then in a few months the 
material will be in the best possible condition for application 
to the soil. It is always better to us© it as a top-dressing in 
spring. If gypsum be used there will be no unpleasant smell 
arising at any time. 

When to apply Natural Manures. — Where ne^v 
beds have to be formed the best time is in autumn, when the 
soil is being prepared. Should the soil be heavy, use tho 
manure in a partially decayed state; but if light, it is best 
applied in a well decayed condition. Needless to say, the soil 
should be trenched three spit.si deep at least, and liave a good 
layer of manure placed between each spit. But when rosea 
are estaiblished a different plan should be adopted. Tlie 
manure should then be spread over the surface of the soil in 
a liberal fashion, and allowed tO' remain thus until the spring, 
then be forked in. This serves a two-fold purpose: it protecta 
and fertilizes th« surface, and when dug in adds to the root 
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pabulum, and so stimulates th© growth of foliage, wood and 
blossom to a greater degree than it would if dug in in autumn. 



ARTIFICIAL OR CHEMICAL MANURES. 

No matter how rich animal manures may be, we cannot 
dispense with the aid of some of the many kinds that come 
under this heading if we wish to gro'W really good roses. In 
animal manure there is necessarily a very large proportion of 
material which may be considered as waste soi far as it 
applies to plant support. In artificial or chemical manures 
there is little, if any, waste, the whole of it being available for 
the support, of the plants. Intelligemt rose growers', therefore, 
use animal manures for the primary object of providing an 
agreeable anchorage or pabulum for the roots — in other words, 
for improving the texture of the soil and enriching it to a 
small degree; and have recourse tO' chemical manures for pro- 
viding such additional food as may be required. 

In the list of manure® coming under the latter heading, we 
have superphosphate of lime, basic slag, nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, potash, and sulphate of iron, either alone 
or in combination;. Superphoephato of lime has been proved 
over and over again to be an excellent fertilizer for rosies, and 
in any formula for a special rose manure should always pre- 
dominate. Its Oiffice is toi impart vigour and solidity to growth 
— not to produce rank shootei, which are useless for bearing 
handsome blooms, but moderate, sturdy, growing ones, carry- 
ing grand healthy foliage. On heavy damp soils basic slag 
answers even better. 

Potash assiists in a. similar way, and in the production of fine 
flower buds. It is most valued in the nitrate form, but the 
siilphate, of which kainit is now largely used as a source 
because of its cheapness, will prove nearly as effectual. 

Sulphate of magnesia is regarded asi an essential ingredient 
of rose manure, and so is sulphate of iron, and sulphate of lime 
(gypsum). The iron is said to add increased depth and 
brUlianoy to the blooms, and, according to Dr. Griffiths, serves 
as an antiseptic, correcting the evils of over feeding with other 
manures. 

Sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda are sometimes 
used, but they are not so essential as the foregoing. Both 
have a tendency to encourage leaf growth at the expense of 
the blossoms, and therefore require to be used with oautioo. 
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Sulphate of ammonia is of the most service to exhibitors, as by 
its judicious aid blooms may be increased in size and bright- 
ness of colour. Unlike other plant foods- it becomes soluble 
directly it is applied to the soil, and is easily assimilated by 
the roots; besides, its presence in the soil enables other plant 
foods to be readily available. Best used after the flower 
buds have formed. 

How to Use Them. — Now as to the manner .of using 
these manures. For a good general manure we cannot do 
better than recommend tlie following formula, which is largely 
used by the leading rose growers: Superphosphate of lime, 
48 lbs.; pota.sh (kainit), 40 lbs.; sulphate of magnesia, 8 lbs.; 
sulphate of iron, 4 lbs. ; sulphate of lime (gypsum), 32 lbs.= 
132 lbs. Crush the ingredients up fine, mix them thoroughly 
together, and then apply the mixture at the rate of a 
quarter of a pound per square yard in spring. If the 
beds were top-dressed with animal manure in autumn, 
sprinkle the chemical manure over this, and dig the 
\Yhole in. Such a dressing will make a wonderful im- 
provement in the growth of the plants, provided they 
are in good health at the time the manure is applied. 
If it is not convenient tO' apply the foregoing formula, try the 
following, recommended in " Special Manm-es,"* and found to 
be a good one : Dissolve half an ounce of supeqohosphate and 
a quarter of an ounce of sulphate of a.nimonia and sulphate of 
iron in two gallons of water, and apply this quantity to* each 
tree once a week during May and June. Sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda should be used at the rate of a quarter of 
an ounce to a gallon of water, and applied about once a week 
during the last week in May and the whole of June. It is 
not advisable tO' continue to apply either after June; better 
apply soot water or ordinary liquid manure after then. For 
pot plants the formula recommended by Dr. Griffiths is best. 
Whenever any manures are applied in a liquid form do so 
when the soil is moist ; if it be dry, give a good soaking of 
clear water first. Where basic slag is used, apply this at the 
rate of 4 oz. per square yard in autunm. 

One successful rose grower says he has found basic slag very 
effective for roses when useid in the potting soil. He uses one 



* "Special Manures for Garden Crops," by Dr. A. B. Griffiths. 
Price 2s. (148 and 149, Aldersgate Street, London.) 
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pound of basic slag, and three pounds of ashes from the garden 
refuse fire. Andfor a liquid manure, when the above is used in 
the potting : Three parts of STiperphosphateof lime, one part of 
muriate of potash^ one part of nitrate of soda, using a quarter 
of an; ounce twice a week. He has also' used bone-meal one 
pound tO' a bushel of soil, with three pounds of wood-ashes, 
with satisfactory results. A little crushed mortar rubbish 
has been mixed to take the place of the lime in the basic 
slag ; also an occasional* watering of sulphate of iron to take 
the place of that in the basic slag. Both, the lime and the 
iron may be left out from the soil and the watering when the 
soil that is used contains a fairly large quantity of them. When 
basic slag is not used in the soil the following mixture would 
l>e better than the one given above: Three parts super- 
phosphate of lime, two parts of sulphate of lime, one part 
sulpliate of potash, one part sulphate of ammonia, and one 
part sulphate of iron, thoroughly mixing the whole together. 
Use a quarter of an ounce of this mixture tO' a gallon of water 
twice a' week during growth, and three times a week as soon 
as the buds are formed, until they commence to open. It will 
at once be seen that using basic slag in the soil saves employ- 
ing a more complicated mixture afterwards. 

OTHER MANURES. 

Guano. — Nothing has yet been said about guano, a good 
all-round manure, which may be used in a dry state or in 
solution. As a good guano contains an abundaait supply of 
the fertilizing ingredients required by roses, it is tO' all 
intents and purposes an excellent substitute for any of tho 
preceding chemical manures. It has, perhaps, one drawback 
— it encourages rather too much leaf-growth. However, 
judiciously used at the rate of an ounce per gallon of water 
during May and June, it will assist materially in the develop- 
ment of the blooms. From two to three gallons of water 
should be given to each tree at intervals of ten days. Native 
guano is good for roses. Fork into the soil around each tree 
early in April about half a pound of the manure. 

Liquid Manures. — This part of the subject has been 
partly touched upon in the preceding paragraphs. All that 
remains to be said is a brief reference to soot water, etc. Soot 
water is a first-rate stimulant; it imparts increased colour to 
foliage and flowers. A peck of it. einglose4 iP ^ bag, and put 
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in a thirty-six gallon cask of soft water, will in three days be 
ready to be applied undiluted once or twice a weeJi to roses 
in pots or in open gardens. Horse, cow, or sheep manure, at 
the rate of a bus.hel to a thirty-six gallon cask, adding a peck 
of soot, is also an excellent liquid fertUizei'. Apply it un- 
diluted to outdoor roseis, and diluted with two-thirds water to 
plants in pots. Pig dung used at the rate of a peck to a 
similar quantity of water ansfwers well. Tlie best of all 
manures is poultry dung. This should be used with soot at 
the rate of half a peck of each to thirty-six gallons of water. 
Apply undiluted tO' roses outdoors, and diluted with one-third 
watei- for pot plants. The solution prepared from poultry 
dung and soot is equal to guano-water in strength. 

Blood, etc. — Something must be said about blood, 
bones, malt dust, etc. Blood is rich in soda, potash, iron, and 
of great value as a source of food for roses. But it is not a 
plea,sant thing to \ise; it is apt to emit an ofiensive odour. It 
may be added in a fresh state to the beds, forking it in, or 
be mixed with an equal bulk of dry soil and placed in a 
heap for a year to decay. Dried blood is sold by manure 
vendors. This is a good fertilizer for the purpose, and sho'Uld 
be used at the rate of two ounces per plant, forking it in in 
March. Crushed bones and bone meal are also^ of some service, 
though tiot essential. In making new beds, both may be 
used freely. Wakeley's Hop Manure is an excellent sub- 
stitute for stable manure. It not only mechanically im- 
proves the texture of the soil, but it is far richer in plant food 
than stable dung. Excellent for topdressing rose-beds. 
Lastly, wood ashes, the residue of burnt garden refuse, 
is an excellent material for applying to beds at any season 
of the year. 

Special Prepared Manures — There are a large 
number of specially-prepared manures in the market that are 
particularly well suited for application to roses grown out- 
doors and under glass. They may be used in conjunction with 
the other manures already described, or alone. Instructions 
for use are supplied with each. Tlie kinds we recommend are: 
Albert's Concentrated, Clay's Fertilizer, Colclicster's Ich- 
themio, Richard's XL ALL, and Standeiis'. 




HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSE " GLOIRE DE CHEDANE GUIXOISSEAU.' 

Colour, vermilion-red, shaded velvet. Known as the " Bed Frau Karl 
Druschki." A grand bedding rose. 




NEW H.T. EOSE "LADY PLYMOUTH." 

C'lliHii', liiilit yellow, with sulphur ;iiiil creaiii-innk sbadiug. 
Giilil Mc'.l'il, N.1-;.S„ 1913, 
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Following are tlie chief insect, fungoid, and other pests 
that attack roses in the garden and greenhouse, with brief 
remedies for their eradication : — 



INSECT AND OTHER PESTS. 

Aphis or Green-fly (Aphis [Siphonophora] rosse).— Of 
all the enemies of the rose this one must take the pre-emin- 
ence for destructiveness. It is a pale green, small, fly-like 
insect, with or without wings, and with slender legs. Aphideo 
are very tender, and easUy crushed. The mischief they per- 
petrate is that of congregating around the ponits of the shoots 
and young leaves, and sucking the juioes therefrom, causing 
a stunted growth. Although the individual insect is easily 
crushed and destroyed, yet they are possessed of such an 
enormous power of increase as to fully make up for thedr 
weakness. A single female produces about ninety young ones. 
In a week or ten days these again commence reproduction, 
and so on until ten or a dozen generations are produced. The 
number of insects thus brought to life is enormous, the second 
generation amoiunting to 8,100, the third tO' 729,000, the 
fourth to 65,610,000, and so on. Can we wonder at our rose 
trees failing with such a family to support? Fortunately they 
are subject to enemies as well, which tend tO' keep them con- 
siderably in check. During the summer aphides are vivi- 
parous, producing their young alive, but in the autumn eggs 
are laid which will not hatch till spring. As the winter 
destroys all the existing aphides, early spring is clearly the 
most favourable time to combat them. One of the best 
of preventives is robust health in the rose bush ; a weak plant 
is always more liable to an attack than a strong one. Undej 
glass the most effectual remedy appears to be fumigatiom, 
or a strong syringing with clear cold water. The use of the 




Hybrid Tea Rose Piiarisaer. 
A Gooil Garden or Bedding Rose. Flowers soft pink. 
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syringe or garden eiiguie out of doors at frequent intervals 
proTe« vejy effectual in clearing a bush of these pests or ui 
preventing them efiecting a footing. If stronger measures 
must be resorted to, then some of tlie various insecticides 
placed before the public should be used, or some home-made 
remedy as tobacco water, prepared by dissolving \\ lbs. of 
soft soap in two gallons of hot water, and mixing therewith 
the juice obtained by steeping four ounces of tobacco' in a 




i-ti-lSSI. 



KosB Aphis or Green Fly (slightly magnified). 

quart of boiling water and leaving until cold; well mix and 
dilute with twenty-five gallo'ns of water. Quassia is also 
another effectual insecticide. Give ten ounces of quassia 
chips a good boiling in a gallon of water, and while hot stir in 
an ounce of soft soap. Before usmg dilute with nine gallons 
of water. ParafEn is another good insecticide if used with 
care. Boil for a few minutes a pound of soft soap in a gallon 
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of water, then add a pint of paraffin and stir vigorously. A 
quart of this mixtuire siiould be diluted -witli fifteen gallons of 
water, and the bushes are the better for being well syriuged 
with clear water a few hours after an application. 

■^^ AntSi — These, though they do not directly injure plants 
generally, yet in an indirect way often prove injurious. Ants, 
as is well known, take great care of aphides, and may often be 
seen carrying the young ones tO' pasture® new, so that they 
are leagued with the gardeners' and with the rosarians' 
greatest enemy. A sticky sweet liquid, caUed boney-dew, 
secreted by the aphides, oonstitutesi an attractioni for ants, 
who feed upon it. Cases ha.ve also been observed where rose 
blooms have, as it were, been saturated with this honey-dew, 
and eaten entirely by ants. The remedy is obvious; if there 
are no aphides there will be no ants. Vigorous syringing with 
water or quassia solution will disturb the ants, and cause 
them to go elsewhere; while, if their nest or runs can be 
traced, paraffin may be poured over them. 

Leaf -Cutting: Bee (Megachile centuncularis). Tliis 
bee produces a similar spoliation of the foliage to the antler 
sawfly. It veiy carefully nips out of the edges of the leaves 
circular pieces, with which it buUds its nest. It does its work 
neater and with more exactness than the sawfly, end makes no 
nerforations. Tlie best remedy is to catch the bee with a 
butterfly net. It possesses a sting. 

■^•4 Rose Beetle (Oetonia aurata). — This is a handsome 
beetle, being bright green shaded with rich gold, and about 
three-quarters of an inch in length. It may often be seen 
flying round and over rose blooms during summer, or else 
engaged in tearing the petals in its efiort to get at the stamens 
and pollen. White and light-coloured roses are greater 
favourites with it than dark ones. Hand-picking of the beetles 
is the only effectual remedy. The larvae does no damage, as 
they feed only on decaying vegetable matter. 

-f Bedegfuar Gall Fly (Cynips rosee). — Most people have 
observed what appear to be small bunches of moss enclosing 
rose shoots on wild and sometimes garden roses. These are 
galls, and known as the Bedeguar Gall or Rose Bedeguar. In 
summer they are green, but change on the approach of autumn 
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to red. They contain grubs or maggots, wliich change to 
pupee in the gall and emerge as small flies the folloiwiiig 
spring. Tiie galla are produced by the irritation aud sitoppago 
to tlie flo'W of sap owing to tlie insertion of eggs in the barK 
of yO'Ung slioots by the fly, but why the growth stiould take 
the peculiar and pretty form it does is not exactly known. 
Their presence is objectionable on garden roses, as the shoots 
are unaMe to grow properly; the latter should be cut of! 
before the fly emerges. 

Froghopper or Cuckoo Spit (Philtenus spumarius). 
—The presence of this insect is easily recognised by the little 




Frog Flies which occasionally Injure Rose Leaves. 

masses of froth adhering to the branches of roses and other 
shrubs, grass, etc. If this be brushed or washed away, a 
pale yellow or green insect is seen ; this is the larva of 
the froghopper, a brown insect seen in autumn, and which, 
if touched, jumps to an incredible distance. The larva pro- 
duces its frothy covering from the sap of the plant on which 




Cuckoo Spit or Fkoghopper Flies. 




Rose Leaves — One healthy and one injured by 
Frog Flies. 
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it feeds. A good syringing will get rid of the larvse. The 
parent Frog-Fly also does considerable injury to the leaves 
by sucking out the sap, and causing the surface to be pale 
or spotted. They are, however, difficult to catch, owing to 
their agile habits. 

Red Spicier (Acarus tellarius'). — This pest, which is not 
an insect but a mite, is more pre-valent indoors than out, 
though not by any means confined there. It is an extreiinely 
minute object of a. red colour, ajid is hardly discernible to the 
naked eye. It feeds on the under sides' of the leaives, which 
furn to a yellowish, colour, and if very badly infested drop 
off. It flourishes best in hot and dry quarters, and its 
preatest enemy is dajnp ajid cold water. Plants which are 
ailected should be well syringed with clear, cold water daily 
until tlie enemy is ei-adicated. 

Scale (Aulacaspis rosse). — This pest puts in an appearance 
if indoor roses are much neglected. It is a tiny dull 
orange-crimson insect, which lies close to the bark and 
sucks O'Ut the juice. It does not move e.xcept in a young 
state. The dead females form a nest in which the young ones 
are hatched. Syringing with insecticides will kill the youn'^ 
scale, but the older one® must b© removed with a blunt stick 
or by means of em old toothbrush. 

Moths. — The larvte of several moths infest the shoots or 
foliage of the rose, and inflict more or less injury upon them. 
It Avould take up far too much space to describe tlie various 
kinds .in detail in this book, so we shall content our- 
selves by merely giving a list of the most injurious kinds, 
referring the reader to works on entomology for detailed de- 
sci-ipticinis of each. It is enough for us to say here that all 
the larv.Te \m\e similar habits in common, and require similar 
remedies for their eradication. The species that are known to 
be troublesome are as follows : AVinter Moth (Cheimatobia 
brumata). Lackey Moth (Bombyx neustria), Vapourer Moth 
(Orgyia antiqua), Buff-tip Jloth (Pyg;era bucephala), Barred 
Yellow Moth (Cidaria fulvata), Lozotoenia rosana, Pardia tri- 
punotata, Croesia Bergmanniana, Peronea variegana, and 
several belonging to the Tinea group of moths. Some of 
the foregoing roll the leaves together and feed on the shoots 
and buds, others form little tunnels in the leaves, causing 




Tea RosE^UfeoRGBS Nabonnand. 
Good Garden Rose. Colour, pale flesh, shaded yellow. 
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wa.Ty lines or blotcLes to appear on the surface, and others 
gnaw holes in the foliage. During the spring and suiiinier tlie 
rosarian must be constantly on the alert looking out for cater 
pillars, and remove them by hand. In the case of those 
oaterpillaxs that roll the leaflets together, it is almost im 
possible to reach them by means of insecticidest; handpicking 
is, therefore, the only remedy. A vigorous shaking of the 
bushes will cause many of the caterpillars to fall to the ground, 




Winter Moths (VVi,\i:ed Males, one Wingless JB'emale) ; 

C.VTEEPILLAES, AND OIIOUP OP EgGS SLIGHTLY ENLARGED. 

but, unless a sheet or sack be placed underneath to catch 
them, they will crawl up the stems again and do fmiher 
mischief. 

SawflJes. — Tlie larvas of these insecta are ezceedingly 
destructive to rose trees. Some feed on the leaves, others on 
the pith of the yo^ung shoots. The leaf feeders are Eriocampa 
rosse, Bleimocampa pusilla, Emphytus cinotus, Cladius 
peotinicornis, and Padi, Hylotonia enodis, gracilicoruis, 
pagana, and rosoe, and Lydia inanita. Tlie chief pith-feeding 
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pest is Paicilosoma candidatiim. Tlie Eriocampa larvae are 
slvig-like in fonn, humped in front, with yellowish-green 
bodies, and an orange coloured head. Those of the Blenno- 
campa are short, stumpy, with green bodies, pale brown heads, 
and short hairs on their backs. The Emptiytus larvas have 
stout tapering bodies, dark green on top, light grey sides, 
white legs, and yellow or brown heads. They feed oo the 
leaves till fully grown, then bore into the shoots and become 
pupse. The larvse of the two species of Cladius are fiat in 
shape, tapering from the middle to- each end, and have green 
or yellowish-green bodies. Each segment of the body contains 
three rows of warts, and each wart is crowned by a single hair. 
The laiwoe gnaw holes in the leaves. The Hylotoma larvse 
are bluish-green with yellow spots along both sides of the 
middle line, and black ones furnished with bristles below. 
They gnaw holes in the edges of the leaves. The Lydia 
larvae are yellowish-green, with red lines on the sideei, and 
black spots. They form a tubular chamber from portions 
of rose leaves, and remain thus protected till they attain their 
full growth, then descend to the earth and pass into pupae. 
Lastly, there are the larvae of Poecilosoma, which bore intO' the 
young shoots of rose trees and cause them toi wither and die. 
They are of a dull white or yellowish colour. All the leaf- 
feeding larvae may be destroyed by sprinkling the foliage with 
sulphur or hellebore powder, or syringing it with one of the 
standard insecticides now on the market. Where only a few 
of the larvae are to be seen, handpicking is the best plan to 
adopt In the case of the pith-boring kinds, cutting off and 
burning any shoots that show signs of withering suddenly will 
make sure of getting rid of these pests. Any flies seen hover- 
ing over rose bushes should be caught with a butterfly net. 

Thrips (Thrips haemorrhoidalis). — This is a small white or 
black insect affecting the lower surfaces of the foliage of roses 
grown under glass. It onuses the leiaves to turn yellow, and 
if the latter are turned over the pest will be seen, often 
accompanied with little black dots of excrement. Fumigating 
with a nicotine preparation, or sponging with soft soap and 
water is the best remedy. 

Friendly Insects. — It must not be supposed that every 
insect seen on rose trees is an enemy. On the contrary, there 
are several that are deadly foes to the majority of the harm- 
ful pests. The Ladybird Beetles (Coocinellidse) and their 
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A Feiendly Insect, the Lace-wino Fly with Lakv^ 




A Friendly Insect, the Lady Bird and its Larv.ii:. 
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larvoe. Hovering Flies (Syrphidess), Ichneumon Flies (Ichneu- 
monides), and the Lace-wing Flies (Chrysopidse), for example, 
attack aphides and the larvae of moths and butterflies, and 
help to reduce their number. The Ladybird Beetles — easily 
recognised by their scarlet and black-spotted coats and their 
curiously-shaped larvae called " crocodiles," or " niggers " — 
devour aphides by the hundred. The Ichneumon Flies, 
which are small and wasp-like in form, deposit their 
eggs in the bodies of caterpillars and aphides, and soon hatch 




Friendly Insects, Hovering Flies. 



out, the larvae at once feeding on their hosts. The Lace- 
wing Fly, an insect with pale gauze-like wings and golden 
eyes, lays its eggs, each one on the end of a fine filament 
an inch long, attached to the leaf. Wherever these groups 
of filaments with little knobs at their ends are seen, do not 
interfere with them. In due course the eggs will give birth 
to larvae armed with formidable jaws, that will eagerly 
devour every young aphis it can find. The Hoverer or Hawk 
flies are two-winged insects which hover over rose bushes in- 
fested with aphides, lay their eggs among them, these even- 
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tually giving birth to small leech-like larvae that eagerly de- 
vour aphides. The accompanying illustrations show several 
of these insects. 



FUNGOID DISEASES. 

- Anthracnoee (Gloeosporium rosfe, Hals.). — When a 
rose is badly infeste'd with thisi fungus the leaves are small and 
pale, and the canes die at the tips. Sometimeis the stems may 
be dead for a foot or more from the extremity. Not infre- 
quently one branch will be dead clear to the base, and some- 
times two or more are thus destroyed. Tlie dead twigs show 
pimples quite evenly distributed O'ver the surface, and fro'm 
some a niinute, often curved, horn of a reddish colour pro- 
trudes. When such stems are placed in a moist chamber, 
the whole decaying surface beco^mes closely cO'vered with 
numerousi, almost brick-red, masses of spores', and the disease 
spreads rapidly thrO'Ugh the adjoming parts of the twigs that 
seemed healthy when placed in the moist chamber. The 
rapidity with which the fungus would spread was a subject 
of surprise. In four days from the time spores were intro- 
duced intO' sterilized sections of rose twigs in test tubes, the 
whole of the culture would be covered with the spore masses. 
Burning the infected bush is the only way of stamping out 
this disease. 

^ The Black Spot ( Actinomema roste, Fr.). — The Black 
Spot is a very widespread and conspicuous disease of the rose, 
first described in 1826, now known in many countries and 
often much dreaded. The foliage when attacked soon 
develops the characterisitic black spots, and the lea.ves becom- 
ing elsewhere pale shortly fall to- the gro'und. As a result rose 
houses badly infested with the black spot ehow but few leaves , 
and fewer blooms. Once trees are bady attacked there is 
no remedy except to remove and burn tlie infected leaves. 
As a preventive, spray periodicalh' in spring and summer 
nith a solution of sidphide of potassium. If many leaves have 
fallen from the plants they should be gathered up and burned. 
As with many other diseases, some varieties are more liable 
to the black spot than others. When possible — that is, 
when all other things remain the same — it is, of course, wise 
to grow those least susceptible to the disease. 
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~ Canker. — This is a disease which of late years has proved 
exceedingly troublesome to growers of the Marechal Niel rose. 
The lower part of the stem should frequently be examined, 




BiiACK Leaf-Spot. 

1, Rose leaf infested with ttie f angrus, natural size ; 2, Threads 
creeping over tiie black spots, and bearing the frait, multiplied by 
80 ; 3, Spores of the fungus contained in the fruit borne on the white 
threads, mnltiplied by 4 JO. 



and as soon as shrinkage or swelling is observed, cut a little of 
the bark away tO' see if it is decaying. The earliest form of 
canker is a skrinkage in the bark, caused by a fungoid disease, 
which keeps spreading until it gets all around the stem, then 
the part above it dies. But before thia takes place, a swelling 
of a warty appearance forms just above it; this is caused by 
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the descending sap being stopped in its downward course; U 
seems to be trying to make a growth to cover the wound, but, 
of course, cannot do so. All this knotty excrescence, also tlio 
slirinkage, should be cut away, and also all decayed wood and 
bark; sometimes there will be dark narrow streaks: running 
some distance beyond, these must be followed up until eveiry 
portion is cut away. Then dress the wound with either Bor- 
deaux mixture, sulphate of iron, two ounces dissolved in a 
gallon of water; or sulphide of potassium one ounce to twelve 
gallons of water. If none of these are at hand, rub the part 
well with flowers of sulphur. After (whichever is used) make a 
poultice of equal parts clay and cow manure and bind round 
the wound. The summer is the best time for the operation, 
as the wound heals over much more quickly then. 

Downy Mildew (Peronospora sparsa. Berk.). — Some 
ro«e growers are trouljled with a second form of mildew which 
differs in many ways from ordinary mildew. It is less easy 
to detect, and, being more deeply seated, may do greater 
damage before detected than the powdery mildew. It is 
likewise less easy to eradicate, because it thrives within the 
substance, while the sphserotheca feeds superficially. The 
Peronospora sparsa is a close relative of niajiy of the most 
serious mildews, as those of the grape, onion, lettuce, spinach, 
and the potato disease. The trea.tment for this is the same 
as for ordinary mildew. 

Mildew (Sphoerotlieca, pannosa). — One of the oldest 
troubles of the rose grower is the mildew. This develops very 
suddenly on the foliage in the greenhouse or outside it, giving 
the leaves a powdery appearance, and causing them tO' become 
more or less misshapen. In a mild form the foliage may be 
only mealy, but frequently the surfaces become uneven, and 
the whole leaf twisted. If left unheeded the enemy will ruin 
the plants attacked, and knowing this a. remedy has been 
found and long applied in the sliape of sprinkling the 
leaves with flnwera of sulpliur. Another good remedy to get 
rid or the mildew is to close the housie about eight o'clock in 
the evening, run tin? tenqierature up tO' 75 deg., then with the 
bellows fill tiio hou^i^ full of sulphur, let the house remain 
closed until it reaches 85 to 90 deg., then admit air gradually. 
A constant circulation of air is likewise recommended for roses 
at all times. Potassium sulphide one ounce to two gallons 
of water sprayed upon the plants has proved an effective 
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remedy. Rosai'ians, from long experience, have come to the 
belief that rose mildew is induced by a weak condition of the 
plant, resulting from partial starvation, irregular or excessive 




Rose Mildew. 

1, Portion of atom and leaf attacked by mildew, natural size ; 
2, Chain o£ spores of summer fruit, multiplied by 4{iO ; 3, Winter form 
of fruit containinfr spores wliicli germinate the spring following their 
production, multiplied by 400. 

watering, and undue exposure to draughts of cold air. The 
best successes in rose growing, as in other things, attends 
those who give constant intelligent oare to the many details. 
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^ Rose Rust (Phragmidium subcoirtioatxim). — Tlie genuine 
rust of the rose, similar to the rust of wheat, oats, and other 
grasses', is not common in this country upon indoor rose®. K 
is not unlikely that it may become a pest here as it now is 
in Califo'mia and other States in the Union. Those who' are 
familiar with the rust of the blackberry need no further worda 
of general description of this fungus. It produces a mass of 
orange^coloured spores on the foliage. There is very little to 
be said in the way of treatment save that of cutting and 
burning all affected plants. 

Rose Leaf Scorch (Septoria roste). — This disease is 
caused by a fungus which manifests itself first in the form 
of yellowish patches, which eventually change to a brownish 




Rose Leap Scorcji. 

1, Leaflets badly attacked by tlio f aligns, natural size ; 3, Section of portion 
of a leaf, Bbowing a frniting tuft of the fnngus, multiplied by 400. 
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tint, margined by a darker tint. The mycelium penetrates 
tlie cells, stops the circulation of the sap, and causes the 
affected portions to die and fall out, leaving holes in the 
leaves. As this fungus is common on wild roses and 
brambles, it readily finds its way on to garden roses. 

Spraying the trees in winter with a sulphate of copper 
solution will kill the winter form of the fungus, and an occa- 
sional spraying with sulphide of potassium in spring and 
summer will keep the trees free of this pest. 

Sprayers. — It is very essential that all insecticides and 
fungicides should be applied in the form of a fine spray to 
the foliage. This effects an economy in the use of the mate- 
rials, and ensures every particle of the leaf or shoot being 
uniformly covered with a fine film of liquid. There are seve- 
ral small sprayers on the market, fitted with pneumatic 
pumps, that will force the liquid out at an even pressure. 
Any florist or sundriesman will supply a suitable make, ac- 
cording to the size and price the reader requires. There are 
also several syringes, among which the "Abol " may be men- 
tioned as a specially handy and effective instrument. This 
is suitable for applying insecticides or fungicides, or for ordi- 
nary syringing. 

Fung^icides. — ^We give below recipes for making really 
effective fungicides as remedies for the foregoing diseases : 

Sulphide of Potassium. 

This is also known as Liver of Sulphur. It is not a 
pleasant-smelling substance, and it has the disadvantage of 
discolouring paint, so ought not to be used in greenhouses 
painted with white or delicate colours. Dissolve half an 
ounce of the sulphide in a pint of hot water, and add water 
to make one gallon. It is advisable to add the whites of 
two eggs to the solution to enable the solution to adhere to 
the leaves. Apply in spring and summer, either occasionally 
as a preventive, or directly mildew or other fungi are dis- 
covered. 

Sulphate op Copper. 

Add one ounce of copper sulphate to two gallons of water, 
and apply this in the form of a thorough spray to the shoots, 
stems, and the surface of the soil around each tree in winter 
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only, when growth is dormant. This is an excellent remedy 
for mildew, Black Spot, and Rose-Leaf Scorch. Must not be 
used on trees in leaf. 

Sulphuric Acid. 

Add one part of oommeixial sulphuric aoid to one thousand 
parts of water, and apply by means of a fine sprayer to rose 
trees infected with mildew. For summer use. 

CUPBAII. 

Another very excellent fungicide for use in the case of trees 
attacked with fungoid diseases, as Orange Rust or mildew, 
for example. IMix together one ounce of carbonate of copper, 
half a pint of liquid ammonia, and two quarts of water, and 
add water to make ten gallons. Apply in the form of a 
fine spray to the foliage in summer. 

Insecticides. — In addition to those mentioned in con- 
nection with each pest, the following are also excellent : 

Absenatb of Lead. 

Mix loz. of arsenate of soda (98 per cent.) and 2|oz. of 
arsenate of lead (98 per cent.) in a little water; then add 
water to make ten gallons. Apply in the form of a fine spray 
to rose trees in March, to kill the young larvse of the Winter 
Moth, etc., and later to destroy other caterpillars. 

Hbllbborb. 

Mix together loz. of hellebore powder (fresh) and 2oz. of 
flour in three gallons of water, and apply to trees infested 
with caterpillars in sunmier. 
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HOW TO GROW POT ROSES. 



No phase af horticulture gives more pleasure to^ the amateiir 
tlxan the growth of rose® in pots. To have well-foruied, 
brightly-coloured, and deliciously-perfuiiied blossoms of the 
finest varieties iu April and May is the height of ambition to 
the ajnat€.ur cultivator. Without special means it is difficult 
to have the various varieties of hybrid pei-petuals in full flower 
before the time alluded to. With an ordinary gi-eenhouse 
oonvenieno© the plants will flower freely, and, at the same 
time, last many more years than those which are subjected 
to hard forcing annually to get them in flower earlier than 
March. Many varieties of roses succeed upon their O'wn roots, 
while others — and very often they are some of the best — are 
too weak in growth to isucoeed without aid from other stocks. 

Best Plants for Pot Culture. —Speaking generally, 
rcises in pots may be gi-owu successfully by purchasing early 
in November the required number of plants growing upon the 
manetti or seedling briar, or better still on theiir o^wn roots, 
as if for out-of-door cultivation. Such plants are generally 
plentifully furnished with roots, also with from three to six 
shoots. By growing them slowly the first season they become 
well estaiblished as pot plants, and will give good bloo'ms in 
May without any artificial heat whatever; indeed, it is better 
that tliey should have none the first year so' as to give time for 
the plants to i-ecuperate themselvee from the check of replant- 
ing. 

Potting-. — Pots eight inches in diameter are large enough 
for the strongest plants the first year; in fact, roses do not 
require extra large pots at any time. Cut all strong-growing 
roots to within four inches of their base. Drain the pots care- 
fully and pot moderately firm in a compost of three-parts fibry 
loam, one part of half-decayed horse manure, with the addition 
of a handful of bone meal to every peck of the compost 
Stand the plants in a cold frame until the new year, or even 
a month later. If the soil is moist, as it should be when used 
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but little water will be required until new growth begins. 
Just give sufficient tO' keep the soil moist and no< more. Early 
ill January out the plants down to within four inches of their 
base, tO' induce strong slioote to form (see short lines A in 
accompanying diagram, Fig. 1). Give the plants a position as 
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Fie. 1.— How TO 


Prune a H.P. 


Rose. 



near the glass as possible, where they will get abundance of 
air and light to induce a sitocky growth. Water must be 
liberally, yet carefully, supplied. Syringe the plants overhead 
occasionally with tepid water, to keep the foliage clean and 
free from dust and insect pests. 

Insects. — When the shoots are a few inches long greenfly 
may be troublesome to the points; if they are allowed to 
remain the tender leaves' will be crippled and the growth 
checked. Fumigating with one of the nicotine preparations is 
the best remedy for aphides. Should but one or two shoots 
show symptoms of the presence of aphides, a good way tO' get 
rid of them without the trouble of fumigating the whole 
house is to dip the finger and thumb into clear water and 
gently rub the affected part, squeezing the aphides. With a 
little practice plants can be easily cleansed from insects by 
this simple remedy. 
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General Treatment — As soon as the plants Lave 
done flowering stand them out of doors, plunging the pots to 
their rims in cinder ashes, or in a sunny part of the garden, in a 
thorouglily exposed situation to- indue© the wood to become 
v\'ell ripened. A^liile the jilants are in this position 
they must not suffer for want of water at the roots. Early in 
October they should be repotted if necessary. Kios© not 
requiring it should have an inch or so^ of the surface soil 
removed and replaced with fresh compost.. Employ the same 
mixture as previously described, and do not overpot the plants. 
One size of pot is sufficient unless they are extra well rooted 




Fi(!. 2. — How TO Prune a Tea Rose. 



and largely supplied with branches'. Stand the pots in a cold 
frame to prevent the soil becoming soddened by rain, which 
cannot but hinder the progress of the roots. Early in Decem- 
ber or January prune the shoots to within four or six inches of 
where they were shortened the previous year (see B, Fig. 1). 
Really tlie strong shoots sho>uId be shortened to B, and the 
weaker ones to A. Tea, China, Fairy, and Noisette roses re- 
quire pruning like eixampl© shown in Fig. 2 ; that is, sliorteu 
all strong shoots about half way, and moderate ones to within 
three inolies of their base. Stand the plants in the greenhouse 
where they can make steady growth, giving them a tempera- 
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tiwe of 45 deg. by night if they are required to be in bloom 
earlier than the previous year. The same attention to water- 
ing, ke.eping in check insect pests, and syringing tlie foliage 
asi in the year previous, should be attended to. When growth 
has so far progressed as to expose the flower buds, some 
stimulant supplied to- aid in inducing the blooms tO' grow to 
tile fullest extent will be an advantage. A sprinkle of 
artificial manure or bone dust will have the desired effect. 
Liquid manure from cow, horse, or sheep dung, with the 
addition of a little soot, will assist the growth considerably. 

Own-root Plants. — Plants growing upon their own 
roots are useful in a small state. For instance, a plant in a 
three and a-half inch pot and carrying one large bloom is a 
useful subject for filling vases in rooms. Such, plants are 
easily produced. After th« plants have flowered in, May or 
June take off the current season's shoots a few inches from the 
base, insert' them four inches long in a large pot, with the so'il 
sunken sufficiently low tO' ena.ble the cuttings to be below 
the top of the pot, so that they can be covered with a square of 
glass to maintain them in a moist and close condition. Plunge 
the pot in a gentle bottom heat, if possible, toi induce roots to 
form early. When well rooted remove the glass and admit 
air to the plants, and a few days afterwards pot them off 
singly into three and arhalf inch pots, still keeping them in 
the fi-anie for a time until they are thoroughly established in 
the pots. The fallowing year cut the plants down to within 
two or three ej'es of the base of new growth. From the newly 
formed shoots one full-sized bloom will be obtained. Some 
plants will give one, others two blooms. Varieties' usoful for 
this method of growth are: La France, Baroness Rothschild, 
Marquise de Castellanes, Edouard Morren, Magna Charta, 
John Hopper, and Madame Therese Levet. 
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GREENHOLSE CLIMBERS. 



This book would be considered incomplete by a very large 
proportion of our readers if it did not contain a oliapter on the 
cultivation of climbing roses under glass, more especially that 
ubiquitous variety, the Mai-^chal Niel. We have, therefore, 
deicided to give an epitome of the culture of the Marechal Kiel, 
from the pen of one of the most successful growers of this rose 
— Mr. J. Landsell — which we sincerely trust will meet the 
requirements of readers of these pages, and enable them to 
grow both this and other climbing kinda in the greenhouse 
with greater success in the future. 

MARECHAL NIEL. 

Hovtf to Plant — When roses aa-e put into pots they 
usually have good soil and drainage, but this is not always the 
case when planted out. If there be a good depth of rich and 
siweet soil, that is neither dust dry nor very wet, a rose may 
be expected to do well without liaving any fresh soil added; 
but if there be any doubt about it, it is far better to use good 
turfy loam, of a rather heavy nature, chopped up into pieces 
about three inche® square. To' each bushel add a half-gallon 
of raw bone meal and one gallon of wood ashes. Be very 
careful the soil is neither wet nor diy before chopping it 
up, as tliis makes far greater difference than many imagine 
as to the plant succeeding or not. If convenient tliis' soil 
may be put in one corner of the house, and boards put two 
sidee of it, which, with the corner, will make a square like a 
box without a bottom, sO' that roots may eventually go into 
the border underneath after they have exhausted the new soil 
above, but, of course, if the soil in the border is known to be 
bad it will be better to take some out and replace it with 
fresh, and tlien put the other on top as first suggested. Roses 
generally do better when planted in a raised position m a 
house than in the border; perhaps it is because tliey get more 
air and better dninage. The soil should be rammed or 
trodden quite firm as it is put in. If two bushel .= of soil 
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could be put inlO' the comer it would be enough for several 
years'; a less amount would answer fairly well. If the 
planting be done during autumn or winter, while the rose 
19 in a fairly dormant state, the latter should be allowed to 
get rather di-y before turning it out of the pot, so that the soil 
will crumble away from the roots more easily. We like to 
disentangle the roots as much as possible without breaking 
theon, as we find they start, away much quicker and better 
than when left in the ball. But if a plant be in full growth, 
with a lot of young, active roots, we do not disturb them. It 
is better tO' cover the roots with some fine, sandy soil or old 
leaJ-mould, finis.hing ofi with more of the turfy soil abo'Vei. 
Give just enough warm wa,te(r to. moisten the soil around the 
roots, and water very sparingly afterwards until the plant 
starts freely into growth. 

First Pruning — At the time of planting the plant 
should be pruned half back, and if any flower-buds appear in 
the spring they should be picked off at once. If the flowers 
were left on it is very likely the plant would make no groTvth 
at all the year after. It is beet to let all the shoots grow 
freely until you see an extra strong shoot coming out of the 
stem, and when that has grown several inches, cut all the 
other growth boldly back tO' this, so as to throw all the force 
of sap into it, but care must be taken the shoot is not broken 
off. A shoot of this description will often grow from ten to 
twenty feet long. These long shoots may generally be left 
their full length ; but sometimes there are seiveral feet below 
the points which are unripened, which, of course, must be 
cut back to solid full-grown wood in the beginning of winter. 

Winter Treatment — The house should be kept quit« 
cool during the winter, and the soil just moist, but when 
growth commences in the early spring rather more water must 
be given, and as soon as the flower-buds show, liquid manure 
should be given every other time water is applied, until the 
flowers are fully out. 

Annual Pruningf — Directly after flowering, in May or 
June, as the case may be, cut the previous year's shoots bade 
to within two or three inches of their base. Do not do^ thw 
all at once; remove a few each day. In a few weeks new 
shoots will form ; select the strongest of these to grow on and 
remove the weak ones. Train the strgng young growths up 
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the roof and far enough apart to allow each to have plenty 
of light and air. In winter remove the soft, unripened tips, 
and leave the remainder of the shoots to bear blossoms, after 
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which prune them back as advised. Tliis is the only way to 
get really good blooms of the Marechal Niel ros«. Those who 
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are afraid to prune thus, will get a mass of weakly, insect in- 
fested growtlis, and poor flowers. Some growers prune slightly 
differently, as follows, but we prefer the above plan : After the 
flowering is over, the growths sho'uld be cut about half back, 
and the house be kept as cool and airy as possible until new 
growth starts. Soon after new growths are made, extra 
strong growths usually come out of the stem near the roots, and 
again the whole of the top growths must be cut back to these 
strong shoots.. The fact of cuttmg back to strong shoots one 
year seems an inducement for strong shoots to come another 
year. 

Feeding: and Top-dressing:. — Roses never seem to 
get old when treated in this way; but after several years the 
soil becomes exhausted, and should then have a top-dressing 
every winter. Bone meal or dissolved bone meal, also basic 
slag, are good manures for roses ; half a pound of basic slag, 
mixed with a gallon of wood ashes and spread over the sur- 
face, then covered with a little soil; or one pound of bone 
meal mixed with a gallon of wood ashes, used the same way, 
makes a good top-dressing. 

In Pots. — When grown in pots, the main and also all 
side shoots should be trained up the rafter of a greenhouse. 
Each autumn shorten all weak shoots to three or four dor- 
mant buds or 'eyes, medium ones to a foot, and remove the 
tips only of the stronger ones. The main shoots should not at 
any time be cut back, as advised for plants growing in boxes 
or beds, but merely have their unripened tips taken off. If 
preferred, the shoots may be trained round stakes fixed in the 
pot. In all other respects treat the plants as advised for pot 
roses generally. 

Insects and Diseases. — These are fully described 
in a separate chaptar, so need not be repeated here. 

OTHER CLIMBERS. 

Climbing Niphetos should be planted as advised for 
Marechal Niel. The weak shoots should be cut away directly 
after flowering, and the other ones shortened about one-third 
in winter, then fine growth six to ten feet will be made each 
season. Gloire de Dijon should be treated similarly. Ches- 
hunt Hybrid requires very little pruning, merely thinning out 
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weak and taking the tips off strong shoots in winter. W. A 
Richardson needs to be pruned somewhat close, cutting out 
weak and shortening the stronger shoots to eight inches or so 
in winter. Belle Lyonnais© should be treated similarly to Gloire 
de Dijon. Fortune's Yellow or Beauty of Glazenwood needs 
to have all weak shoots cut away, and the others shortened 
about two-thirds. Treated aS' above advised any or all of the 
foregoing roeee may be relied upon to grow healthily and 
flower freely in any amateur's greenhouse. 
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GLOSSARY. 



Following are explanations of the principal terms used in 
these pages : — 

Bark Running^. — A term used to indicate that the bark 
of the stock, when cut, lifts or peels freely. This condition 
is necessary tO' success, showing there is plenty of sap. Old 
bark will not run or lift freely, nor will the current season's 
if growth has finished. Dryness at the roots alsO' influences 
it by reducing the supply of sap, hence showery weather is 
beet for budding operations. 

Bud. — When used in connection with, the operation ol 
pruning, this term has a similar meaning to that of " eye," 
which see. 

Budding: Knife. — A specially-made knife, having a 
keen blade, which, in some cases, instead of rounding at the 
point, has a cutting edge instead. The end of the handle is 
also thinned down like a paper knife, only thinner, and is 
necessary for lifting the bark. As a substitute something 
thin and flat is needed, e.g., a small, thin paper knife. The 
blade of the knife used should be sharp, as a jagged or torn 
out is longer healing. 

Climbers. — Roses with long shoots, budded or grafted 
near roots — dwarfs; or on briar stems — standards. 

Cut-backs. — A term applied to established roses that 
are annually pruned severely to ensure strong shoots and the 
production of fine blooms for exhibition. 

Cutting: Briar — Shoots of the wild Dog Rose inserted 
as cuttings in autumn to bud the following or next season. 
Specially suitable for Hybrid Te^s ^n4 a heavy soil. 
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De la Grifferse Stock — A vigorous-growing rose of 
the Multiflora or Polyantha type, used mainly as a stock for 
climbing roses. 

Disbudding: — This signifies the removal of superfluous 
shoots or flower buds. Thus, in May, rosarians often rub 
off weakly young shoots of no us© for bearing flowers; and 
in June remove all small or undersized flower buds, where fiue 
blooms are required. 

Dwarfs. — A term applied to roses budded or grafted 
close to the roots of the stock. 

Exhibition Roses — Varieties that bear perfectly 
formed flowers and of excellent quality, but not necessarily in 
quantity. Some sorts are good alike for garden decoration 
and exhibition purposes. 

Extra Vigrorous. — Very strong growing roses. 

Eye- — A term frequently used by rosarians to indicate 
the dormant growth buds on the shoots of a rcise. This and 
the word "bud" are synonymous tei-ms when used in con- 
nection with the operation of pruning. 

Free. — A term applied to roses that make a well-pro- 
portioned, healthy, and fairly vigorous growth. 

Garden Roses. — Any free^fioiwering, showy kinds that 
will make a good display in beds or borders, and afford 
abundance of flowers for cutting for indoor decoration. 

Half-Standards — Roses similar to standards, but with 
a shorter stem. 

Maidens. — Plants budded the previous year, i.e., one 
year old. The finest exhibition roses are grown thus. 

Manetti Stock. — An Italian rose of vigorous habit, 
used chiefly as a stock for budding or grafting Hybrid Per- 
petuals on. Best suited for a liglit soil. 

Medium. — Rosce that make small shoots and do not 
attain a large size. 

Moderate. — Roses that make growth about midway 
between medium and vigorous. 
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Mulchingf. — Placing a layer of decayed manure on tbe 
surface of tlie soil for the double purpose of feeding the rcwts 
and conserving the moisture in the soil. Mulching is of 
special value on light soils. 

Multiflora Stock. — Rosa multiflora simplex (Bramble 
Rose) is sometimes used as a stock for strong-growing Teas 
and Hybrid Teas. 




Crimson Rambler Rose. 

The above illustration allows tlie valne of this excellent rose for 
covering arches, gateways, etc. 



Own-Root Roses. — Roses not propagated by grafting 
or budding, but by cuttings or seed. 

Pegged Down Roses. — Roses planted in beds and 
having not more than four of the previous year's shoots bent 
down to within a foot of the earth. Each shoot to be secured 
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by a stout hooked peg. Peg down the shoots in March, and 
cut ofi tips at same time. During summer allow young 
shoots to grow up in centre of plant. In October cut off close 
to young shoota Hiose shoots which have borne flowars. Those 
who have strong-growing roses that refuse to flower when tlie 
shoots are growing vertically, are advised tO' bend the shoots 
as above suggested, then they will blossom in due course. 
\Ye have seen some excellent results obtained by following this 
plan. Not long since we saw Turner's Crimson Rambler 
grown STiccessfully as an edging to a border on a bank in a 
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Rose Tree (Mrs. Paul) with Tied Down Shoots. 



suburban garden. The plants were growing six feet apart, 
and the previous shoots pegged or tied down close to the 
soil in a continuous line. Tlie shoots so treated formed a con- 
tinuous band of brilliant crimson, relieved here and there by the 
foliage. From the centre of each plant, young, vigorous shoots 
were allowed to grow vertically to form a fresh supply of 
flowering wood for the next seasoo. After bhximing, the 
pegged-down shoots were cut away, and the vertjcfll young 
pnes trained in their st-giad the following season, 
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Pergfola.s. — Rough steins or branches of trees arraaiged 
so as to form a picturesque arcliway, over which' free-growing 
roses may ramble. 

Pillar Roses. — Roses with long erect shoots capable of 
being loosely trained up a post or pillar. Example: Amadis. 

Polyantha Stock._See Multiflora simplex and De la 
GrifEerae. 

Rambllns: Roses — Roses with long flexible shoots 
capable of growing without artificial support over tree-stumps, 
etc. Example: Dundee Raaibler. 

Robust. — Unusually strong growing roses. 

Rooteries. — Roots and stumps of trees arranged in a 
picturesque fashion, with climbing roses rambling over them. 

Scion. — The shoot or bud to be united by budding or 
grafting to the shoot or stem of another plant called the 
stock. 

Seedling Briar. — The wild Dog Rose reared from seed. 
See Rearing Roses from Seed on p. 74. Seedlings ready for 
budding second or third year after sowing. Suitable for 
Teas and Hybrid Teas, and heavy soils. 

Shield. — The piece of bark containing the bud, or eye. 
Shoulder. — The base of a branch where it joins or 
springs from the main stem. 

Standards. — Roses budded on stems of dog rose or 
briar, and with a clear stem of three or more feet. 

Stock. — A plant to which a shoot or bud is attached by 
the process of grafting or budding. 

Suckers. — Shoots issuing from the roots of roses. Those 
issuing from roots of grafted or budded roses should bo 
promptly removed; but those proceeding from own-root rosea 
may remain to bear flowers. 

Vig^orous. — A term applied to roses that make strong 
growth each season. 

Weeping: Roses. — Roses budded on a tall briar stem 
and having long drooping shoots. Example: Flora. 
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THE ROSE GROWER'S CALENDAR. 



January. — In the event of severe weather occurring, 
protect tea and other tender roses growing outdoors. Pro- 
tection may take the form of drawing mould up round the 
base of the shoots, or placing bracken fern or litter among 
and around the branches. Trench and well manure soil in- 
tended to be planted with roses in March. Remove pot roses 
into a temperature of 38 to 40 deg. by night, and 45 to 55 deg. 
by da,y, to- commence growth, where early flowers are needed. 
Pot rosea not intended toi be forced should be kept in a cold 
greemho'Use or in a frame or pit. Remove the loose mould 
from the s-urface of those brought in, for forcing, and top-dress 
with a compost of equal parts well-rotted manure and loam, 
adding a little bone meal tO' ea.ch pot.. Syringe the plants 
morning and afternoon. Prune away tlie soft unripened tips 
of the shoots of Marechal Niel and other climbers. Procure 
and plant briars for budding in July as Standards. Grafting 
may now commence. Spraj' with sulphate of copper solution 
to destroy fungoid enemies. 

February, — Pmne pot roses in cold frames or green 
hooisea. In each case cut the shoots back to- plump dormant 
buds. It is better tO' be content with one or two good shoots 
than a number of weakly ones. Top-dress as advised last 
month. Whenever the weather is mild give air to roses 
started to be forced last month, but always avoid cold 
draughts. Syringe the plants twice daily, and keep a 
sharp look-out for mildew, thrips, and red spider. The 
temperature for those started last month may be in- 
creased to 65 deg. by night, and 65 to 70 deg. by 
day. The Marechal Kiel and other climbers will be 
starting growth, and hence require careful attention. 
Syringe the shoots morning and evening. If any trace of 
mildew be visible, paint the hotwater pipes with a mixture o* 
sulphur and skim milk, or sprinkle the foliage freely with 
sulphur. The manure placed on rose beds in autumn may be 
forked in now, and the special formula recommended in the 




HYBEID MUSK EOSE "DAPHNE." 

A perpetual-flowering bush rose suitable for lionlcr.-,. Colour, rose-piuk. 
Semi-double and fragrant. 




NEW HOSE "MUUNLIGHT." 

A perpetuiil-flciwHiiiiji", seini-cliTiiliiu^ hybrid ten. 
white with golden stimifiis. Gold Medal, X.R.S. 



Flower^ lemon- 
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cliapter dealing with manures applied. In the south, where 
rose® are grown on warm walls, pruning may commence, doing 
the most forward ones first. Grafting indoors may still be 
done. 

March. — Now is the time to plant roses where this could 
not be done in November. Prune away injured portions oi 
roots before planting ; this advice applies to all kinds of roses. 
Plant firmly, and mulch the surface heavily with decayed 
manure. Should the weather be dry, give the soil a good 
watering. Pruning of the Hybrid Perpetuals and other kinds 
of roses, except Teas, Chinas, Hybrid Teas, and tender sorts 
generally, should be done at the end of the month. If the 
weather be frosty, defer the pruning till it be more genial. 
Do not be in a hurry to remove the protection from the Teas ; 
the end of the month will be soon enough to do this. Top- 
dress beds with artificial or well-rotted manure, where not 
already done as in January notes. Roses under glass will 
need careful attention as regards ventilation, and keeping 
free from insect pests and mildew. Too high a temperature 
and too little air will make the shoots soft and tender, and 
easily susceptible to injury. When the sun is shining stop 
the fire, and ventilate carefully, closing again early in the 
afternoon, and syringing the foliage well with tepid water. 
Prune the last batch of pot plants, and top-dress them as 
already advised. Sow the seeds of wild roses for stocks. 
Look out for caterpillars, and spray with arsenate of lead 
wash. 

April. — Remove the protection from the Teas unless the 
weather be frosty, and prune them, also the Hybrid Teas, and 
Chinas. Plants put in last month should be well looked aftei 
as regards moisture at the roots. Examine plants budded 
last summer tO' see if grubs are attacking the buds. Where 
liquid manure is available tliis may be given freely to 
established plants. Those planted last autmnn, or in March, 
should not be given any. Stir the surface frequently of 
established beds by means of a light three-prooged hoe. 
Climbers on walls making free growth are sometimes likely to 
be crippled by cold winds. To protect the plants hang a 
double thickness of fish netting over them till the cold winds 
have ceased. The pot roses started in January will now 
be in full bloom. Give them weak dosee of liquid manure 
one© a week. Syringing must bo discontinued in the case of 
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plants in flower. Roses groAving near tlie glass and opening 
their buds ought to be shaded from very bright sunshine, 
otherwise the blooms will be scalded. Give plenty of air and 
less artificial heat during the day. Those growing in cold 
houses should be syringed morniug and evening, and be fed 
once a week with artificial or liquid manure. 

May. — This is a busy montli Eimong outdoor roses. Insects 
will begin to malce themselves troublesome, and will require 
constant care and vigilance to prevent becoming numerous 
and doing harm to the leaves a.nd buds. The chapter dealing 
with the various pests will give the reader full details as to 
tlie kinds and the best ways of coping with them. Disbudding 
is an operation that needs attention this month. Go over each 
plant and rub off all weakly growths', leaving the strongest 
and best only. Weak shoots only foirm an attraction for pests. 
Where fine blooms are required the buds, too, should be thinned 
out. Remove all suckers. Established plants will be bene- 
fited by occasional applications of liquid manure, but this 
should be given only when the soil is moist. The Marechal 
Niel will be blooming freely under glass where ai'titicial heat 
is employed, and buds will be showing well on plajits in 
cold houses. Directly the plants cease flow^-ing, cut the 
flowering shoots back to within a couple of inches or so of the 
old wood. Do not do this all at once, but, tentatively, as each 
shoot ceases to put forth flowers. Shoots of last year's growth 
that have not borne blossoms should be treated the same. 
The object of pruning thus ia to encourage the tree to put 
foith vigorous young shoots during the summer to flower next 
year. Pot rosee that were forced and have ceased to flower 
should be gradually hardened off, preparatoiry to being placed 
outdoors to ripen their wood. Pay attention to ventilation, 
syringmg, and feeding of later flowering pot roses as advised 
last month. Spraj- trees with a fungicide as a preventive 
of mildew and other fungoid diseases. 

June. — Keep a sharp look out for insects and mildew on 
outdoor roses. Neglect to attend to these matters will mean 
deformed flowers and unhealthy growth. Suckers must be 
promptly removed. Disbudding of weak shoots and of small 
deformed buds should be continued. Stir the surface of the 
soil around the plants and give liquid manure. If the 
weather be dry, give the soil a soaking with water first, 
then the liquid manure. Fine blooms required for exhibi- 
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tion or for other purposes will need to be shaded from 
the sun. Prune Marechal Niel roses grown under glass 
in the manner advised in last month's notes. Turn outdoors 
plants in pots that have flowered, plunging the pots to their 
rims iu cinder ashes or in the garden. In the latter case 
place a tile or slate under each pot to exclude worms. Any 
weak shoots on the plants may be cut away to admit 
light and air to the stronger ones. While outdoors the plants 
must b© well watered and fed. 

July- — Sumnieir pruning of climbers may be done now. 
In each case this must only bo carried out afteir the planta 
have flowered. The Banksian roses especially require careful 
summer pruning. Cut out aU rank sappy shoots of this year's 
growth without any hesitation. Sturdy, firm shoots of this 
year's growth may be retained if there be room for them; if not 
then cut them out. Do not interfere with the older shoots unless 
in a sickly condition. In the case of other climbers like 
W. A. Kichardson, Boursault, Evergreen, Ayrshire, and, in fact, 
any strong growing climbers, thin out the shoots that have 
borne blossoms, and tie or nail in thosei of this year's growth to 
take their place. Budding generally may be undertaken this 
month. Look keenly after pests of all kinds. Attend to the sur- 
face tillage of the beds, and to wate(rin~g. No further feeding will 
be needed. Turn out the last of the pot roses and plimge 
them as advised last month. In very hot weather pot roses 
will be benefited by a thorough syringing each evening. The 
Marechal Niels under glass that were pruned as advised, will 
be making new growth. Thin out the young shoots if likely 
to be very crowded. 

Augrust. — Beyond continuing any buddiog, and waging 
perpetual warfare against pests of all kinds, also removing 
suckers from the roots of worked roses, there is little to be 
done. Cuttings may be put in in cold frames', and layering 
done where roses are desired toi be increased by this meana 

September. — Budding may still be done, provided the 
bark will run freely. Cuttings, too, may be put in a shady 
border, in pots, or in a cold frame. See that climbing roses 
under glass have plenty of air, and that mildew and iuBects 
are not allowed to infest the foliage. 

October, — The soil intended for planting with roses next 
month should be prepared during the month. Full instruc- 

K 
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tions on tliis subject will b© found in a special cliapter else- 
where. Cuttings ol all kinds of roses may b© put in outdoors. 
So, too, inay tbose of manetti and briars to form stocks for 
future budding and greifting. Roses may likewise be trans- 
planted towards the end of the month. Repot pot roses, after- 
wards standing them outdoors on a bed of cinder ashes. The 
very long shoots of dwarf and standard roses may be short^ened 
about a third to prevent them being injm-ed by the autumnal 
gales. The portions removed may be utilised for cuttings. 
Now is a good time to plant the Marechal Niel and other climb- 
ing roses under glass. Loosen the ligatures of roses budded in 
July. Send for rose lists and make your selection. The 
earlier your order goes in to the nurseryman the better, as 
then you are more likely toi get. good planta 

November. — This is the best month in the year to plant 
all kinds of roses, and all who wish to succeed in growing 
them really well should make a point of planting at once. 
See the chapter on planting for details. Stocks, too, should 
be planted this month. Gather the heps of wild roses and bury 
them in sand till spring, then sow as advised in the chapter 
devoted tO' propagation. Remo-ve pot roses into cold frames 
or pits, or, failing this, intO' a sheltered corner outdoors, pack- 
ing the pots well roimd with dry litter tO' protect them from 
froistu Keep the roots well on the dry side. Give plenty of 
air to clunbers under glass to ripen their growth. 

December, — Finish planting roses. Procure and plant 
briar stocks. Protect Tea roses with bracken or litter, or by 
drawing soil up round the base of the shoots. Prune pot- 
roses intended to be placed in heat next month. Glmibers 
under glass should not be watered too freely. Avoid too 
much heat 
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Gigantea Sp. 1 — 
Gipsy H.P.' 1885 
Gladys Harkness H.T. 1900 
Gloire de Bourg-]a-Reine II.P.i 1879 
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Gloire de Lheilane 
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,, de Dijon T(_a 
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Graf Zeppelin Mult. 

Grand Duo de Ludwig H.T. 
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Very sweet 
Well formed 
Very free 
Climber 
Very good 
Useful rose 
Long buda 
Very free 
Fragrant 
Extra large 
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Large, full 
Fragrant 
Showy 
Single 
A'ery sweet 
Pointed 
Gold Jiledal 
Large 
Changeable 
Reliable 
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Semi -double 
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Single 
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Beds ; ex. pots 

Beds; ex. pots 

Beds 

Pergolas, etc. 
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Beds; pots 
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Beds ; pots 
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Garden 
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Deep rose 
Rosy oerise 
Sal., copper 
Viol., car., red 
Salmon white 
Rose 

Bright yell. 
Sal. pink 
Scar, crimson 
Satiny flesh 
Pink 

Crim., red 
Sal. car. copr. 
Crim. & white 
White 
Carm. crim. 
Rosy oarju. 
Crimson 
Wt.,yeU.,rose 
Light rose 
Flesh white 
Crimson 
Pink 

Vivid crim. 
Crim. & .scarlet 
Cnm. & carm. 
Yell. & crim. 
Sulp, yell. 
Crimson 
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Heinrioh Schultheis H. P . 
Helen Keller H.P. 
Helena Cambier H. T. 
Helene Polii. 
Hclcne Guillot H.T. 
Helene Welter //. T. 
Henrietta de Beauveau Tea 
Henry M. Stanley Tea 
H. E. Richardson H. T. 
Her Majesty H. P. 
Herniosa llotirh. 
Hevrin Von Lieser JI. T. 
Herzog F. von Anhalt H. T. 
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Hipjiolyte .Jamain H.P. 
His Majesty JI. T. 
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Hugo Roller Tea 
Hugonis Speriix 
H. Vespy Machin H. T. 
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Very large 
Well mossed 
Large, full 
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Dwarf 
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Free flowering 
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Deep pink 
Rose, white 
Red, violet 
Cop., yel. ap. 
Crimson 
Rosy white 
Blush white 
Yell., white 
Verm., pink 
Saffron yellow 
Cr. wh.& yell. 
Gol.yel.,mauv 
Canary yellow 
Apricot & car. 
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Salmon, rose 
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White, sal. 
Rose, yellow 
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i Large blooms 
Pleasing col. 
Very pretty 
Semi-double 
Free 

Camellia form 
Free 

Very fine 
Showy 
Very sweet 
Gold Medal 
Pretty colour 


Clear, lasting 
Long buds 
Mildew proof 
Beautiful 
Buttonhole 
Promising 
Neat 
Fragrant 
Singlefiowred 
Erect grower 
Long buds 
Very free 
Very large 
Dainty 
Extra good 
Large 
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Garden 
Beds ; ex. 
Beds; exhib. 
Pillars, etc. 
Beds 

Pillars; ex. 
Beds 
Garden 
Beds 

Beds ; ex. pots 
Beds ; ex. 
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Vigorous 

Moderate 

Vigorous 

Vigorous 
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Vigorous 
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Bright rose 
Cream &pink 
Crm.-pnk.,sal 
Rose pink 
White, red 
Creamy white 
Lemon yellow 
Salmon red 
White 
Cerise 
Rose-pink 
Rose-pk., s'-l. 


Rosy pink 
Salmon pink 
Rosy pink 
Sal, & pink 
Lemon yellow 
Cerise pink 
Rose 

Cr.,wht., pink 
Sulphur yell. 
Crim. carmine 
Deep pink 
Bl., sal., rose 
Rosy flesh 
Pink 
Pink 
Rosy flesh 
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MuirMackean H.T. 
Munt H T. 
Myles Kennedy Tea 
0. G. Orpen Dam. 
Oliver Ames Tta 
Paul Bonrh. 
Peter Blair H. T. 
Philip le Cornu H.T. 
P. H. Coats H. T. 
Pierpont Morgan Tea 
R. Diaper H.T. 
R. D. Maclure H.T. 
R. G. Sharman 

Crawford H.P. 
Robert Garrett H.T. 
Rximsey H.P. 
Sophia Neate Tea 
Stephen Treseder Tea 
Stewart Clark //. T. 
Taft Poly. 
Theodore Roosevelt H.T. 
W. T. Massey H. T. 
Walter Easlea H. T. 
W.C.Whitney H.T. 
W. Christie-Miller //. T. 
W. Cooper H. T. 
W. H. Cutbush Poly. 
W. J. Grant H. T. 
William Cooper H.T. 
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Free 

Free blooming 
Sweet, early 
Single 
Single 
Single 

Dark foliage 
Sweet 
Small, neat 
Novelty 
Semi -double 
Globular 
Good form 
Very bright 
Fragrant 
Good form 
Good foliage 
Pleasing 
Free flowering 
Striped 
Miniature 
Miniature 
Free 
Autumn 
Well mossed 
Very showy 
Miniat ure 
Clusters 
Free 
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Crem.,wt.,yel. 
Carmine 
Clear flesh 
Crim. scarlet 
1 Jeep crimson 
Pure white 
Creamy white 
Peachy rose 
Flesh white 
Green & wht. 
Yell. & claret 
Crimson 
Pure white 
Copper, nank. 
Deep yellow 
Pure white 
Straw yellow 
Yellow 
White 
White, lilac 
Cherry crim. 
Nankeen yell. 
Yellow 
White 
White 

Golden yellow 
Red, sal., rose 
Pink,lem.,fwn 
Rose,silv.,sal. 
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Pauline Bersez H. T. 
Paul's Carmine Pillar Hybrid 
Paul's Early Blush H.P. 
Paul's Royai Scarlet Hybrid 
Paul's Single Crimson H.P. 
Paul's Single White H.P. 
Peace 7Va 
Peach Blossom H.P. 
Pearl H.T. 
Peerless H. T. 
■Peggy H.T. 
Penelope Mayo H.P. 
Perfection des Blanches H.P. 
Perle de Feu Tea 
Perle de Lyon Tea 
Perle des Blanches H.N. 
Perle des Jardins Tea 
Perle des Jaunes Tea 
Perle des Neiges Poly. 
Perle des Panachees Gall. 
Perle des Rouges Poly. 
Perle d'Or Poly. 
Perle von Godesberg //. T. 
Perpetual Thalia Poly. 
Perpetual White Moss 
Persian Yellow Brier 
Petit Constant Poly, 
Petite Madeleine Poly, 
Pharisaer H. T, 
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Very ilonble 
Fragrant 
Large 
Very free 
G ood buds 
Globular 
Good form 
Long buds 
Lasts well 
Dwarf 
Rather shy 
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Beds 

Beds ; pots 

Beds ; ex. 

Beds 

Beds 

Beds ; ex. pots 

Walls; ex. 

Walls 

Beds 

Beds ; edgings 

Pillnrs 
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Moderate 

Vigorous 

Vigorous 

Moderate 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Vigorous 

Robust 

Moderate 

Vigorous 
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Cherrj' red 
Silvery pink 
Vermilion 
Orange yell. 
Deep rose 
T)eep pink 
Yellow pink 
Vivid crimson 
Salmon rose 
Bright rose 
Salmon pink 


Pale rose 
Pink 

Pale pink 
Rosy yellow 
Rosy flesh 
( ; loss J' rose 
Cream, pink 
Maroon, verm. 
Yellow, pink 
Creamy white 
Violet crim. 
Pink 

Fawn, yellow 
Carmine, yell. 
Silvery rose 
Car.,rose,wht. 
Cerise, crim. 
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Prince Charles L'/iiim 
,, deBulgarie If. 'J'. 1 
,, de Porcia If. P. 
,. Theodore Galitzine Tea 

Princess Alice .^fo^■s 
,, Beatrice J!. P. 
,, Beatrice 'J'ca 
, , Bonnie H. T. 
,, Christian H.P.\ 
,, Ena Pohj.' 
, , Louise Victoria H. P. 
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Crimson 
Rose, violet 
Rose, gold 
Pale red 
Carmine, wht. 
Pale flesh 
White 
Carm. rose 
Crim. purple 
White 
Mag., rose 
Mag., rose 
Dark crim. 
Apricot 
Pk., bhsh, yel. 
Scar., crim. 
Salmon bronze 
Crimson 
Fawn, yell. 
White 
White 

Creamy white 
Scar., mar. 
Var. colours 
Rs.,\vt..sal.,yl 
Rosy sal. , cop. 
Scarlet 

Crm.,wh.&}'el. 
Pink 
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Creamy white 
White, lemon 
Lemon white 
Lemon white 
Pure white 
Paper white 
White 

Rose, yellow 
Orange yellow 
Pink 
Rose 

Crl.rd.,sal.rse 
Pink & ochre 
Sal., pink 
Creamy white 
Rosy red 
Cream, pink 
Lemon yellow 
Crim., mar. 
Red, white 
Pure yellow 
Canary yell. 
Yellow 
White & pink 
Deep pink 
Sulphur yel. 
Pink 
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White Lady H.T. 
White Maman Cochet Tea 
White Mar^chal Niel Tea 
White Pearl Tea 
White Pet Poly. 
White Provence Prov. 
Wichuraiana Sp. 
Wilhelm Hartmann Tea 
William A. Richardson Nois. 
William Askew H.T. 
William Cooper H.T. 
William Notting H. T. 
William Shean H. T. 
Wilham Warden H.P. 
Williams' Evergreen Ayr. 
Wilson Saunders H.P. 
W. R. Smith Tea 
Xanthina Sp. 
Xavier Olibo H.P. 
York and Lancaster Dam. 
Yellow Austrian Brier 
5f ellow Banksian Bank. 
Yvonne Gravier Tea 
Yvonne Vaoherot H. T. 
Zenobia Moss 
Zephyr Tea 
Z^phirine Drouhin Bourb. 
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SYNONYMOUS ROSES. 



SYNONYMOIS ROSES. 



Following are the varieties of roses which are known by 
more names than one. On the left hand side we give the 
correct name, and on the right the synonyms. An intend- 
ing exhiljitor should be careful to read this list before. 
staging his blooms, as should he, for example, stage Mrs. 
llarkness and Paul's Eaxly Blush in a stand of six or a dozen 
distinct varieties, he would lie disqualified. 



I'ROFEK NAME. 

Adam 

Alfred Colomb 

Angiistino Guinoisseau 
Bnron de Bonstetten 
Bennett's Seedling 

Charles Letebvre ... 

Cloth of Gold 

Common China 

Common Provence 

Dr. Giill 

Uuc de Rohan 
Duchesse de Ca} lus 
Duke of Wellington 

Exposition de Brie 

Fortune's Yellow . . . 
Himalaya ... 
Jean Ducher 



SYNONVM. 

Prest',leni. 
J 3r,t,:^h<t/ P. Wilikr. 
\ Wilhelin Kotllt. 

White La France. 

Monsieur Boucenne. 

Thoreshyana. 

j Marijiterite Brast^ac. 
(Paul Jamain. 

Ghromatella. 

(Old Blush. 
{Old .Monthly. 

Old Cabbage Rose. 

Dulce Bella. 

ilrs. Jowitl. 

Penelope Mayo. 

Bosieriste Jacobs. 

f Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
< Maurice Bernardin. 
(Sir Garnet ]]'olseley. 

Beauty of Glazenwood. 
( Bnmoni. 
\Bubata. 

Ruby Gold. 



SYNONYMOUS ROSES. 
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PROPER NAME. 

Jean Soupert 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam ... 

Madame Bravy 

Madame Wagram 
Maman Levavasseur 

Marie Baiimann 

Marie Finger 

Marie Bady 

Mrs. W. J. Grant 

Paul's Early Blush 
Perle des Panaches 
Prince Camille de Rohan 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince 
Splendens 

The reader will please note 
included in the Schedule. 



SYNONYM. 

Grand Mogul. 

Lady Alice. 

I Alha Rosea. 
J. Joseph Maiton. 
\^3Iadame de Sertot. 

Comtesse de Turreiine. 

Baby Dorothy. 

Madame A . Lavallee. 

Eugdne Verdier. 

Comtesse de Ghoiseul. 

Belle Siebrecht. 

Mrs, Harhness. 

Village Maid. 

La Bosiire. 

The Queen. 

Myrrh Scented. 

that none of the synonyms are 
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POPULAR NAMES OF ROSES. 



POPILAR NAMES OF ROSES. 



COMMON NAME. 

Apple-bearing Rose 
Austrian Rose 
Ayrshire Rose 
Barberry-leaved Rose 
Bengal Rose 
Boursalt Rose 
Bramble Rose 
Banksian Rose 
Burnet Rose 
Cabbage Rose 
China Rose 
Cinnamon Rose . . . 
Damask Rose 
Evergreen Rose ... 
Fairy Rose 
French Rose 
Japanese Rose 
Macartney Rose ... 
Monthly Rose 
Moss Rose ... 
Musk Rose 

Old Blush 

Old Monthly 
Prairie Rose 
Ramunas Rose 
Scotch Rose 
Seven Sisters 
Sweet Brier 
York and Lancaster 



BOTANICAL NAME. 

Hosa villosa pomifera. 

Rosa lutiM puiiicea. 

Bosa arvensia scandens. 

Rosa berberidi/olia. 

Rosa Bengcdensis. 

Rosa aljiina. 

Rosa -fiolyantha. 

Rosa Banhsiae. 

Rosa spinosisiiTna. 

Rosa cenlifolia. 

Rosa indi':a. 

Rosa citmamonea. 

Rosa damascena. 

Ro.vc semperrireiis. 

Rosa LaTm:)i':iana. 

Rosa gallica. 

Rosa rugosi. 

Rosa hrart,'_al<i. 

Rosa iiidica. 

Rosa ceii/ifolia muscoaa. 

Rosa moschata. 

Rosa indica. 

Rosa iiidica. 

Rosa setigera. 

Rosa riiijrisa. 

Rosa spinosissima. 

Rosa muUiflora Grevillei. 

Rosa ruhigiiiosa. 

Rosa dam'isciifna. 






INDEX. 



PAGE 

Alba Eose 5 

Alpine Eose 10 

Anthracnose Disease 104 

Ants 93 

Aphis or Green Fly 90 

Aj)ple-bearing E/Ose 8 

Arbours, Eose 44 

Arches, Climbers for 46 

Eose Culture on 34 

Arsenate of Liead 110 

Austrian Briar Eose 6 

Ayrshire Eose 5 

Banks, Eose Culture on ... 43 

Trailing Eoses for 49 

Banksian Eose 8 

Barberry-leaved Eose ... 9 

Bark Eunning, Meaning of 121 

Bedeguar Gall Fly 93 

Beds, Culture in 44 

Black Spot Disease 104 

Borders, Culture in ...*... 45 

Bourbon Eose 10 

Boureault Eose 10 

Bud, Meaning of... 121 

Budding Kuife, Meaning of 121 
Buttonholes, Hybrid Per- 

petuals for 47 

Hybrid Teas for 51 

Noisettes for 47 

Tea-s for 47 

Cabbage Eose 29 

Calendar, Eose Grower's ... 126 

Canker Disease 105 

Carbonate of Copper 110 

Caterpillars on Eoses ... 96 

Chinese Eose 12 

Climbers for East Walls ... 46 

For Arches 46 

For Greenhouse 47 



Climbers: — 

For North Walls 46 

For Pergolas 46 

For Pillars 47 

For Shady Trellises ... 46 

For South Walls 46 

For Sunny Trellises ... 46 

For West Walls 46 

Clynophylla Eose 21 

Cuckoo Spit 94 

Cupram Fungicide 110 

Cut Back Eoses, Meaning of 131 
Cutting Briars 121 



Damask Perpetual 

Eose 

De la GrifFerEe Stock... 
Disbudding, Meaning of 



Diseases, Anthracnose 

Black Spot 

Canker 

Downy Mildew 

Mildew 

Eose Leaf Scorch .. 
Eose Eust 

Downy Mildew Disease 



13 

13 
122 
122 

70 
104 
104 
105 
106 
106 
108 
108 
106 
Dwarf Eoses, Meaning of 122 

Edgings, Eoses for 52 

Enemies of Eoses 91 

Evergreen Eose 14 

Exhibiting Eoses 73 

Exhibition Boxes 72 

Arranging Blooms for ... 73 

Cutting Blooms for ... 73 

Feeding Plants for ... 71 

Hybrid Perpetuals for ... 52 

Hybrid Teas for 52 

Securing Buds for 71 

Shading Blooms for ... 71 

Teas for 62 
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INDEX. 



Eosea, 



Meaning of 


122 


Lacewing Fly, 


103 


Eye, Meaning of 


122 


Ladybird Beetles 


101 






Lawrenciana Rose 


15 


Fairy Eose 


14 


Leaf -cutting Bee 


94 


Fairy Eoees from Seed ... 


84 


Liquid Manures 


89 


Fences, Eose Culture on ... 


44 


Lucida Rose 


21 


Fragrant Eoses 


50 






Free Growers, Meaning of 
French Eose 


122 


Macartney Rose 

Maidens. Meaning of 

Manetti Stock 


21 

122 


Friendly Insects 


101 


122 


Hoverer or Hawkflies ... 


103 


Manures for Roses 


85 


Ichneumon Flies 


103 


Artificial 


87 


Lacewing Flies 


103 


Basic Slag 

Blood 


87 


Ladybird Beetles 


101 


90 


Frog Hopper 


95 


Bonemeal 


90 


Fungicides 


109 


Brewers' Grains 


90 


Fungoid Diseases 


104 


Cow Dung 


85 






Formula for Roses 


88 


G-allica Eose 


14 


For Pot Plants 


89 


Garden Decoration, Hybric 




Guano 


89 


Teas for 


51 


Horse Dung 


85 


Eoses for 


48 


Ideal Hose 


85 


Garden Eosea, Meaning of 


122 


Liquid 


89 


Gloire de Dijon under Glass 119 


Malt Dust 


90 


Glossary of Rose Terms ... 


121 


Night Soil 


86 


Gold Medal Eoses 


50 


Nitrate of Soda 


87 


Green Fly 


91 


Peat Moss Litter 


86 


Greenhouses, Eose Culture 




Pig Dung 


87 


in 


116 


Poultry 


85 






Soot Water 


89 


Half Standards, Meaning of 122 


Special 


90 


Hedges, Eose Culture in ... 


42 


Sulpliate of Ammonia .. 


87 


Hellebore Powder 


110 


of Iron 


87 


Hovering Flies 


103 


of Lime 


87 


Hybrid Bourbon Eose 


16 


of Magnesia 


87 


Chinese Rose 


16 


of Potash 


87 


Perpetuals for General 




Superphosphate of Lime 


.?7 


Culture 


49 


Tonk'a Special 


83 


For Exhibition 


52 


WJien to Apply 


86 


Perpetual Rose 


18 


Wood Ashes 


90 


Sweet Brier Rose 


20 


Marechal Niel Eose, Cul- 




Tea-scented Eoses 


16 


ture of 


116 


For Buttonholes 


52 


Feeding 


119 


For Exhibition 


52 


In Greenhouse 


116 


For Garden Culture ... 


51 


In Pots 


119 


For Pots 


51 


Planting 


115 






Pruning 


117 


Iclineumon Flies 


103 


Winter Treatment of ... 


117 


Insecticides 


110 


Medium, Meaning of Terra 


122 


Insects, Friendly 


101 


Microphylla Eose 


21 






Mildew 


106 


Japanese Eose 


29 


Miniature Provence Eose ... 


22 



INDEX. 
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PAGE 

Moderate Grower, Meaning 

of 122 

Monthly Hose 12 

iMoss Bose 21 

Moths 98 

Mulching, Meaning of Term 123 

Multiflora Rose 26 

Stock 123 

Musk Rose 23 

Natural Manures 85 

Niphetos Rose under Glass 119 

Noisette Rose 24 



Operations : — 

For January 

For February 

For March 

For April 

For May 

For June 

For July 

For August 

For ISeptem'ber 

For October 

For November 

For December 

Own-root Roses, Meaning 



126 
126 
127 
127 
128 
128 
129 
129 
129 
130 
131 
131 
of 123 



Peigginig Down, Roses for 50, ]23 


Pergolas, Climbers for 


... 46 


Culture on 


... 37 


Meaning of Term .. 


... 125 


Pernettiana Rose 


... 33 


Perpetual Moss Rose 


... 26 


Scotch Rope 


... 26 


Pests, Ante 


... 95 


Aiphis 


... 91 


Bedeguar Gall Fly .. 


... 95 


Caterpillars 


... 98 


Cuckoo Spit 


... 96 


Frog Hopper 


... 96 


Green Fly 


... 91 


Leaf-cutting Bee 


... 95 


Moths 


... 98 


Red Spider 


... 98 


Rose Beetle 


... 95 


Sawilies 


... 100 


Scale 


... 98 


Thrips 


... 101 


Pillar Roses, Meaning 


of 125 


Pillars, iClimbere for .. 


... 46 


Culture on 


... 36 



PAQE 

Plantixig 54 

Distance Apart for ... 55 
General Remarks on ... 56 

Mode of 56 

Time for 54 

Polyautha Rose 27 

Polyautha Stock 125 

Pompon Rose 22 

Popular Names of Roses ... 194 

Pot Culture, Best Plants for 112 

Hybrid Perpetuals for ... 48 

Hybrid Teas for 51 

Teas for 47 

Pot Roses, Culture of ... 112 
General Treatment of ... 114 

Own-root Plants 115 

Potting 112 

Prairie Rose 29 

Propagation by Budding 74 

by Buds 83 

by Cuttings 78 

by Division 82 

by Eyes 83 

by Grafting 76 

by Layering 81 

by Seed 74 

by Suckers 82 

Provence Rose 29 

Pruning 57 

Disbudding ... ., 70 

For Exhibition .' 63 

For Ordinary Effect ... 66 
Greenliouse Climbers ... 117 

Marechal Niel 117 

Newly Planted 68 

Obiect of 57 

Pegged Down 69 

Roses Requiring Little ... 68 

Special Points in 61 

Standards 68 

Summer 70 

Time for 57 



Rambling Roses, Meaning of 125 

Ramanas Roses 29 

Red Spider 96 

Robust Roses, Meaning of 125 
Rooteries, Meaning of ... 125 
Rosa-. — 

alba 5 

T^anksia 8 

berberifolia 9 

bourboniana 10 
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INDEX. 



Rosa : — 

bracteata 

centifolia 

centifolia muscosa 

centifolia var 

damasceua gallica .. 

damascena var. 

gallica 

hybrida 

indioa odorata 

indica cbinensis 

indica bybrida 

indica minima 

Luciae 

lucida 

lutea 

micropliylla 

moscbata 

mbschata noisettiana 

multiflora 

Pernettdana 

pomifera 

repens scandens 

Tubiginosa ... . 

rugosa 

sempervirens 

s€tigera 

spinosissima 
Eo6e Beetle 

Leaf Scorch 

Rust 

Rugosa Rose 

Sawflies 

Scale Insects 

Schedule of Varieties 
Scion, Meaning of 



21, 



PAGE 

21 
.. 26 

27 
22 
19 
13 
15 
16 
31 
12 
16 
15 
33 
21 
6 
21 
23 
24 
28 
33 
8 
5 
31 
... 29 
... 15 
... 29 
27, 30 
... 94 
... lOS 
... 108 
... 29 

... 98 

... 98 

... 131 

... 125 
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PAGE 


Scotch Rose 


.. 30 


Seedling Briers 


.. 125 


Selections of Roses ... . 


.. 46 


Shield, Meaning of 


. 125 


Shoulder, Meaning of 


. 125 


Soil, Preparation of 


. 54 


Sprayers 


. 109 
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£75 Challenge Cup 

will be offered at the Royal Horticultural 

Society's Summer Show at Holland House, 

for the Best New Rose having the true 

Rose scent. 



FOR CULTIVATING 

Roses of Rare Form, 
Colour and Fragrance, 
and for all Flowers, Fruits 
and Vegetables 

SAFE, QUICK-ACTING, 



USE 



RELIABLE. 



•n LONDON^ 

TIRADE MARK 



See page 90 of this work ; also the Article on Roses, 
by H. C. Prinsep, T. G. W. HEKSt.ow, M.A., and 
W. Easlea, in CLAY'S SUCCESSFUL GARDENINfi, 
5th Edition, gieatly enlarged, 332 pages, coloured and 
other plates, bound in cloth, price One Shilling, post free 
(or of Seedsmen, &c. ), which contains full directions for 
using the Fertilizer. 



Sold Evepywrhepe ia ed. and 1 '- Tins ; 
I ni Sealed Bag's, 7 lbs. , 2s. 6d. ; 14 lbs.. 
4s. 6d.; )&lbs..7s. 6d.; 66 lbs., 12s. 6d.; 
11^ lbs., 20s. Or direct from tlie Works. Oar- 
liaffe Paid in the United Kingdom for Casb 
with Order (except 6d. TINS). 

Every Genuine Tin, Bag" and Seal bears 
the Trade Mark, as at side. 



Wplte fop Price List of 

CRUSHED BONES, BONE! MEAL, and othep 

MANURES, CHEMICALS, and SUNDRIES. 



CLAY & SON 

STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 



Manure Manuf't'rs, 
Bone Crushers, &c. 
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NATIONA L HOSE S OCIETY. 

Patroness : 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 



ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Subscription. — The Annual Subscription is only 
Half-a-Guinea, on payment of which, as there is 
no ballot for Membership, new ^Members at once 
become entitled to the following privileges, viz : — 

Publications. — To a copy of the newest Edition of 
each of the Society's existing Publications, such as 
the "Official Catalogue of Roses'' ^ the "Handbook 
on Pruniwj Roses" ; the ^^ Rose Annuil"; the "Hints 
on Planting Roses " , and the " Enemies of the Rose." 
All but the '■Hints on, Planting Rosrs" are bound in 
cloth. 

Tickets. — Also to tliree Five Shillinii Tickets for the 
Great Kose Show of the Year, lield by the Society 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park, N.W., 
in July, and to two Half-Grown Tickets for both the 
Spring and the Autumn Rose Show, in the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, Westminster, S.W., in May and September. 

That the above privileges are appreciated by all classes 
of Rose lovers is shown by the fact that nearly 1,000 new 
Members now join the Society each year. 

Subscriptions may be paid at any period of the year 
with equal advantages to the new Member. 

For further particulars apply to 

EDWARD MAWLEY, 

Hon. Secretary, 
Rosebank, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
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ROSES 



for 

THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 
THE OLD FAVOURITES. 



FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 

FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS. 



DESCRIPTIVE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 



H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd., 

THE NURSERIES, 
SOUTHlflTELlL., NOTTS. 



FOR FINE MISTY SPRAYING 

of your Fruit Trees, Bush and Standard Eo?es, etc., 
we supply an Extension Lanco aud Improved 
Adjustable Jet Spray Producer with our 

"WILLCOX" 

Garden Engines 

This apparatus can be supplied to draw au 1 

deliver practically any distiuce horizoutiUy, 

and throws with consider tble force over hiiJ-Ii 

trees. Suitable for laseoticides. 

Fitted with our "WiiIcox"5eini- 
Rotary Winj; Pumps, and"Jones- 
Willcox" Patent Wire Bound 
(non-rubber) Unperishable Hose 

Please write for Lists and Temis. 

W.H. WILLCOX^ Co. 

LTD., 
32 to 38, SOUTHWARK ST., 
LONDON, S.E. 
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WAKELEYS>"'* 

HOP MANURE 

The Most Perfect Fertilizer 
For Garden$.Greenhouses,Lawns,etc 



THE ONLY 
RELIABLE AND 

COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR STABLE 
MANURE. 

Clean, Eoonomical, Free from Weeds, 
Wornns, et ::. Specially Suitable -for Roses, 

A User Savs : ^^" Bldckhnll, Midlnthinn. 

Deiir Sir-.— The Wjikeley's " Hop Manure " does all the g'ood of horse 
manura, without ;iiiy oi' the letter's drawbacks The Roses iire splendid 
this -I'livnii. " (Sitrned^ THOS. W. DALGLEISH. 

We receive hundreds of similar testlmoniais. 
Sold in Tiii-^, 2S lbs.. 2 3; 56 lbs., 3/6; 1 cwt., 6/-: 5<Mvtp., 28 9; 
10 cwts., 55,-. Carriatre paid by cfirrier London district:,; or to 
any station in Enyhmd and Wnles. 



or Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores, or direct from 



WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 



73, Banksicle< 
LONDON. 



ROSE MILDEW CAN BE CURED 

BY SPRAYING THE TREES WITH 

"%7p IC Ft I no 'f* VALUABLE TO 



THE ROSE GROWER 

Used & Commended by Mr. Ed. MAWLEY, Hon. Sec, National Rote Sac. 

Per Quart 3s., makes 25 gallons of effective mixture. Per Gallon 9s. 

Larger quantities at Lower Rates. 

ORDERS OF £1 AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 

Of Agents, or from the Sole Manufacturers, WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS. Berkhamsteil. 



.^ AMATEUR_ GARDENjNG . . . 

A Coloured Plate is Presented Gratis Every WeeK. 



npHERE is no other journal so eagerly sought by all classes of 

Gardeners. The bright, crisp, and intensely practical manner 

in which it deals with all phases of gardening has made it pre-eminent. 

Every Newsagent stocks it. .'. .'. .", .'. Price One Penny. 



London: 148«9, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
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Kings Acbe 

60 Medals and 12 Silver 

Cups Awarded to our Exhibits 

during Seasons 1909-13 

160 ACRES 
FDUIT TREES, ROSES, 

FOREST AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES AND SHRUBS, ALPINE 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS 

Catalogues Now Ready 

KING'S ACRE NURSERIES 

HEREFORD LTD 
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SEND 
A POSTCARD 

FOR 

COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE 

OF 

BOOKS 

ON 

GARDENING, 

BEES, 

POULTRY, 

AND 

LIVE STOCK. 



W.H.&L.COLUNGRIDGE, 

148-9, Aldersgate Street, 

LONDON, EX. 



PRACTICAL GARDENING WORKS. 



Crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 480 pages, B4 Plates and 40 explanatory 
Diagrams. Price 7/6 net : by Post, 8/-. 

The Flower Garden.— a Practical Up-to-date Work on the 
Formation, Design, Planting and Management of the Flower 
Garden, with Description and Cultivation of Flowers and Plants 
adapted for Outdoor Culture. By T. W. Sanders, P.L.S., F.R.H.S. 



Crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 508 pages, 150 Illustrations, 8 Photo Plates 
and 5 Coloured Plates. Price 5/- net : by Post, 5/6. 

Vegetables and their Cultivation.— An Up-to-date 

Practical Treatise on the Cultivation and Forcing of Vegetables, 
Saladings, and Herbs for Home Use and Exhibition ; the Forma- 
tion of the Vegetable Garden ; Manures and their Uses ; Pests 
and Diseases, and their Eradication, etc., etc. By T. VV. Sanders. 

PUBLISHKD BY 

W. H. & L. COLUNCRIDGE, 148 & 149, Aidersgate Street, London. 
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WORLD-RENOWNED . 

[Sanders' Encyclopedia of Gardening. 




(^^Ohere is no other gardening book 

# that has met with such continuous success and appreciation, 

V J Its merits have called forth edition after edition. 

THE REASON IS that it tells AT A GLANCE all one wants 
to know about the CULTURE, PROPAGATION, and 
DESCRIPTION of FRUIT, FLOWERS, VEGETABLES 
PLANTS, TREES, and SHRUBS, including TIME OF 
PLANTING, COLOUR, HEIGHT, and FLOWERING 
PERIOD. Itincludestheir LATIN and COMMON NAMES. 



The Busy Man's Garden Guide. 



W. H. & L. COLLINGRIDGE. 
148-9, ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.G. 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING WORKS. 

Published by W. H. & L. COLLINGRIDGE, LONDON. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 336 pages, 150 Illustrations. 
Price 2/6 net : by Post, 2/10. 

Garden Foes.— a Description of Insect, Animal, and Fungoid 
Pests injurious to Fruit and Vegetable Crops, Hardy Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, and Greenhouse Plants, with all the latest Reme- 
dies for their Eradication, etc. By T. W. Sanders, F.L.S., 
F.R.H.S. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 188 pages, fully Illustrated. 
Price 2/6 net: by Post, 2/10. 

Carnations, Picotees and Pinks a Complete Guide 

to the Cultivation and Propagation of Border, Perpetual and 
other Carnations, Picotees, Garden and Alpine Pinks, Sweet 
Williams, etc. , including Lists of Varieties and a Description of 
the various Pests and Diseases thereof. By T. W. Sanders, F.L.S. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 194 pjges. 55 Illustrations. 
Price 2/6 net: by Post, 2/10. 

Window and Indoor Gardening — A Complete Guide 

to the Cultivation and Propagation of Foliage and Flowering 
Plants in Rooms, Window Boxes, Balconies, etc. By T. W. 
Sanders, F.L.S., F.R.H.S. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 208 pages, 46 Illustrations and Frontispiece. 
Price 2/6 net: by Post, 2/10. 

Chrysanthemums for Garden and Greenhouse. 

— A Practical Treatise on the Culture of Early-flowering, Decora- 
tive, Mid-season and Late Chrysanthemums, with a complete List of 
Garden Varieties, Description, Colour, Habit, Time of Flowering, 
e.to. By D.B.Cbane, F.R.H.S. Edited by T. W. Sanders, F.L.S. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 198 pages, fully Illustrated. 
Price 2/6 net : by Post, 2/10. 

Bulbs and their Cultivation.-A Practical Giilde to the 
Cultivation and Propagation of Hardy, Hothouse and Greenhouse 
and Tuberous-rooted Plants, including Lists of all the Genera, 
Species and Varieties worth Growing in the British Isles. By 
T. W. Sanders, F.L.S, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 214 pages, and 97 explanatory Diagrams. 
Price 1/6 net. 
Alphabet of Gardening.— a fuU and Practical Guide to the 
Principles of Horticulture for Amateur and Professional Gardeners. 
Budding, Grafting, Pruning, Hybridising, Forcing, etc. By T. W. 

Sanders, F.L. S., F.R.H.S. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 20 Illustrations. Price 2/6 net. 
Orchids for Amateurs.— a Practical Guide to the Culti- 
vation of Easily Grown Orchids for Growing in Small Mixed 
Greenhouses. By A. Harbison. 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING WORKS. 

Published by W. H. & L. COLLINGRIDGE, LONDON. 



Illustrated. Price 1/- net ; cloth, 1/6 net. 
Violas, PansieS and Violets.— a Guide to the Culti- 
vation of the Show, P'aney and Tufted Pansy or Viola ; Violets ; 
Selections of Varieties etc., etc. By D. B. Crane, F.R.H.S. 



Illustrated. Price 1/- net ; cloth, 1/6 net. 

Sweet Peas and Their Cultivation For Home and 

Exhibition. A Practical Treatise on the Selection and Successful 
Culture of Sweet Peas ; History and Development ; Raising 
New Varieties; Exhibiting, etc. By C. H. Cdkhs, F.R.H.S. 



Illustrated. Price 1/- net; cloth, 1/6 net. 
Chrysanthemums and How to Grow Them for Exhibition. 

—A Complete Guide to Growing for Exhibition, with Instruc- 
tions for Timing and Stopping ; Taking the Buds ; Selections 
of the Best Varieties, etc. By J. B. Wroe. 

Illustrated. Price 1/- net; cloth, 1/6 net. 
Lawns and Greens.— a Guide to the Formation and Manage- 
ment of Lawns, Tennis and Croquet Courts, Bowling and Golf 
Greens, Cricket Grounds: M owers, Rollers, etc. By T.W. Sanders. 

118 pages. Illustrated. Price 1/- net; cloth 1/6 net. 

Grapes and How to Grow Them.— a Practical 

Book dealing with the History, Culture, Management and Propa- 
gation of Vines in Vineries, Greenhouses, and in the Open Air ; 
Insect and Fungoid Pests, etc. By J. Lansdell, F.R.H.S. 

Illustrated. Price 1/- net ; cloth, 1/6 net. 

Dahlias and their Cultivation — a Treatise on the 

Propagation, Culture and History of Dahlias for Garden 
Decoration and Exhibition; Varieties, etc. By J. B, Wroe. 

Illustrated. Price 1/8 net ; cloth. 

Manures for Garden and Farm Crops — a Hand- 
book dealing with Manures and Fertilisers, their Nature and 
Composition ; Adaptability to Various Soils ; and their Applica- 
tion to Flowers, Fruit, Vegetables, La«ns, etc. By W. Dyke. 

Illustrated. Price 1/- net; cloth, 1/6 net. 

Salads and their Cultivation.— How to Grow aii kinds 

of Saladings in the Open Air, on Hot Beils. and under Glass, by 
the most approved English and French methods ; Salad 
Recipes, etc. By T. W. Sanders, F.L.S. 



